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THE WEEK. 


A CAREFUL article by the correspondent of the 
Times in Constantinople on the Macedonian gendar- 
merie does but confirm the pessimism { of other 
observers. The Powers have allowed their original 
scheme to be emasculated as well as delayed. General 
de Giorgis has no power of direct command. The 
officers of the various European nationalities remain 
more or less independent of him, while neither he 
nor they have any right to give an order to a Turk. 
He has no financial control. There are some phrases 
in the agreements which seem to suggest that 
he has the power to dismiss corrupt or incom- 
petent officers, but on analysis it turns out that 
he has only the right to recommend their dis- 
missal. The actual enforcement of such recommenda- 
tions must lie in the long run with diplomacy. In short, 
the whole efficacy of the reforms rests in the long run 
with the Ambassadors. The gendarmerie officers, as 
Lord Percy admitted recently, are only inspectors. 
They may exert some personal influence—a pair of 
European eyes in any part of Turkey is always, in nor- 
mal times, some little safeguard—but in the face of 
Turkish obstruction every question of detail must ulti- 
mately come before the Embassies. That is merely to 
aggravate the usual centralisation of Turkish adminis- 
tration. The Ambassadors are perhaps the worst 
agents of reform who could be chosen. They seldom 
know much about the country, and their duty is to 
maintain friendly and, if possible, cordial relations with 
the Sultan and the Porte. They have sometimes to 
compete for concessions and to struggle for influence. 
They cannot be for ever nagging over inconsiderable 
details. They are as little likely to achieve reform 
in Macedonia as they were to secure it for Armenia 
and Crete. One can hardly exaggerate the gravity of 
these admissions. While the Zimes correspondent 
indulges in a calm, analytic demonstration to prove 
that the reforms must fail, the insurgents, moved by 
the same reflections, are purchasing arms and fixing 
the date of their protest. 

CoMMUNICATIONS with the Tibetan mission are now 
open again, and Tuesday’s papers published the 
account of the “clearing” of Palla village. Three 
walls of the village were surrounded before dawn, but 
the village and fort some thousand yards to the right 
offered a stubborn resistance. Each house, indeed, had 
tobestormedinturn. ‘‘ Inthe majority of instances,” says 
Reuter’s correspondent, ‘‘ when a house was entered 
the Tibetans absolutely refused to surrender. Wounded 
men unable to load their muskets endeavoured to throw 
stones, and in one case a man bleeding from the head 
flung himselfona Sikh, and with handsand teeth hung on 
until he was killed with the bayonet. The majority of the 
Tibetans carried swords, but apparently did not know 
how to use them. The swords are very heavy and long, 
and fashioned like those known as Crusaders. The great 
blades twisted in the hands of the Tibetans as they 
wielded them.” The result, according to the Zimes 
correspondent, was that only fifty escaped and 


forty surrendered. The Zimes correspondent 
puts the total number at 300 and _ Reuter’s 
correspondent puts it at 400, One incident 


of the affair was a Balaclava charge. A gallant 
attempt was made by 55 Tibetans, some of them 
mounted on mules and the others on foot, to reinforce 
the village. They had to face 500 yards of fire in the 
open, and ‘‘ only one crossed the zone alive.” ‘* But 
even then,” adds the correspondent, ‘‘ isolated 
warriors dashed across the open space.” The Z%mes, 
reflecting on these incidents, is wounded by the war- 
like obstinacy of the Tibetans. It remarks, with some 
chagrin, that the Buryat, M. Tsybikoff, had said the 
Tibetans were ‘‘a very peaceful set of men.” The 
Tibetans, when they have outgrown the use of twisted 
swords, will learn that invasion is a thoroughly pacific 
proceeding, and it is only resistance to invasion that 
is aggression. But a great deal more blood will run 
under the gingals before we have received even a 
nominal satisfaction for the indifferent manners 
of our neighbours and taught these people how grave 
a thing it is to slight a Christian and peaceful Power. 
But possibly the obstinacy of the Tibetans may prove 
stronger than our taste for motiveless massacre. 

THE adventures of that good fighting phrase, 
**equal rights for all white men,” are not yet over. The 
mine-owners of Rhodesia, as the Daz/y News points out, 
have now enlisted it in their service. Last November 
the Rhodesian Land and Mine-owners’ Association and 
the British South Africa Company joined forces in 
importuning the Colonial Office to sanction Chinese 
labour in Rhodesia. They were amazed at their own 
moderation, for they explained that they had rarely 
asked anything from the Government, and that now 
they were only asking for equal consideration with the 
capitalists of the Transvaal. And are they not, too, 
‘* more than Englishmen ”? Mr. Lyttelton suggested 
a general election on this issue, and the Chartered 
Company strongly opposed it, of course, ‘‘on general 
public grounds.” Mr. Lyttelton was duly impressed, 
and we leave him in this paper promising to consult 
the existing Legislative Council. The next thing we 
shall hear is that the Chinamen are on their 
way to Rhodesia, the vast country which drew 
from Mr. Rhodes those memorable ejaculations, 
‘*Homes! more British homes!” If this does not 
happen, it will be due to one man, Sir Marshall 
Clarke, who has added to his other services as 
an official of integrity and courage by exposing 
the origin of this agitation and showing that 
Chinese labour is neither wanted nor needed. 
We are afraid a stimulus may be given to the agitation 
by the wonderful effect Chinese labour has already had 
on Lord Milner’s spirits as a financier. The Morning 
Leader gives us the thermometer of Lord Milner’s 
finance. In June he was sanguine. In December, after 
the agitation for Chinese Jabour began, he was gloomy. 
In March, the Ordinance still being in some danger, he 
talked of ‘‘ absolute paralysis.” This week he is in a 
state of radiant optimism, and talks of a trifling 
deficit in the Transvaal and a substantial surplus in 
the Orange River Colony. 

On Wednesday—Derby Day—the House of Com- 
mons discussed the Anglo-French Convention. Every- 
one agreed in welcoming its achievement, though 
several speakers criticised its details. Mr. Balfour 
resented Sir Charles Dilke’s remark that it marked the 
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abandonment of the Conservative habit of looking to 
Germany. Recent events have made many Conservatives 
forget that Mr. Chamberlain proposed a German alli- 
ance in 1898; but it is only necessary to turn to the 77mes 
or the Spectator of three or four years ago to see how, 
as a matter of course, Imperialists assumed in all their 
dispositions that Germany was the most likely European 
Power for us toact with. But possibly what Mr. Balfour 
resented was the idea that this convention would make 
other understandings unlikely. Many Liberals have 
always held Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine that we should 
have something like a ‘‘ special amity” with France, 
but they would all welcome settlements of disputes 
and potential disputes with all nations. 





At the Vatican it is thought, writes our Rome 
correspondent, that the sitting at the French Chamber 
on May 27 was only a tempest in a teacup, as the Holy 
See never intended to offend France, while the protests 
for the loss of the Temporal Power are not new, both 
Pius IX. and Leo XIII. having allowed no occasion to 
pass without raising their voices. So the whole inci- 
dent was really limited to the maladroitness of Cardinal 
Merry del Val in compiling the Notes differently. 
What is much more important is the entirely new 
departure of the Papacy with regard to the Temporal 
Power, allowing Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of 
Bologna, the town which in the ex-Pontifical States 
had the greatest importance and influence after 
Rome, to recognise Victor Emmanuel III. as Kiag of 
Italy, by not only going to render him homage, but by 
accepting the invitation to the state dinner given by 
His Majesty, and at which the Cardinal sat next the 
mayor of the town, a staunch Republican, he also 
acknowledging the ruler of United Italy for the first 
time. It is difficult to make foreigners understand 
what a deep impression a fact of this kind produces 
among the Italians, accustomed to the everlasting 
struggle between Church and State and remembering 
that forty-four years ago, when Victor Emmanuel II. 
visited Bologna, the clergy and their friends treated him 
as an usurper, while the same Cardinal Svampa left the 
city rather than assist at the funeral of King Humbert. 
With the present move it is authoritatively asserted 
that Pius X., without any special statement or official 
declaration, intends to renounce any claims to territorial 
dominion outside Rome. 





THE United States has paid its money for the 
Panama concession, but its lawless method of acquiring 
the territory has aroused suspicion among the States of 
South America, and it is reported that an alliance has 
been formed with the friendly patronage of Germany 
and Italy (whose emigrants have colonised large tracts 
of South America) to resist further aggression by the 
Northern Republic. However this may be, everyone 
will read with pleasure Reuter’s report of the Chilian 
President’s address to Congress. The treaty of 
arbitration and mutual disarmament has relieved 
Chili from the burden of an armed peace, and has 
fairly set the Republic on its financial legs. Last 
year’s realised surplus amounts to 16 million pesos. 
**The sale of the Chilian warships had enabled the 
Government to realise a further considerable surplus, 
which would be used in improving the ports of the 
country, especially Valparaiso.” The spread of the 
principle of arbitration has already proved of the 
utmost service in the States of South America, a 
region abounding in disputes of which litigation affords 
a far better settlement than war. 


Tue meeting in the Albert Hall last Saturday to 
rotest against the Licensing Bill was a great success. 
ord Peel, who was in the chair, is evidently not going 

to spare himself, for he took the chair at another great 
meeting in Liverpool on Wednesday. No one hada 
better right than the chairman of the Licensing Com- 


mission to complain of this bill as a response to the de- 
mand of men who can have no other thing in view than 
the good ottheircountry. Mr. Morley hada fine passage 
contrasting his own view of the State—individualist 
though he is—with the view Mr. Balfour took in his 
memorable phrase about “ serving the drunkard right.” 
“J am an individualist, and I have no great belief in the 
powers of the State, but my vision of the State is not a 
vision of a great organisation ‘serving the people right’ 
or letting them ‘serve themselves right or wrong.’ I see 
the State with stern gaze and iron grip for the evildoer, 
but stretching out the arm of power to be a shield for those 
who cannot help themselves, and to uplift the sword on 
behalf of generations yet to come.” 
The other speakers included Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
Mr.T. W. Russell,'Mr.Whitaker, the Bishop of Kensing- 
ton, Dr. Meyer, and Dr. Clifford, and a letter was read 
from the Bishop of London. It is no ordinary event 
in’politics that can combine all these representative and 
diverse personalities. 


WE read week by week with the utmost interest 
the instructive articles launched by Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell upon the public, in which they grapple 
resolutely and decisively with the actual law and 
financial framework of the licensing system in England 
at the present day. It was a want of this treatment 
that constituted the only serious defect in their 
admirable book. Of the articles which have appeared 
since our last week’s issue No. 6 shows that the 
reduction of licences, not certain b+ possible under the 
bill, is not worth the price demanded. In No. 7 they 
accept the principle which has been preached 
so persistently in Zhe Speaker for the last four 
years: ‘‘Given adequate taxation, reduction would 
be easily and automatically effected.” What is 
most wanted is to aid magisterial discretion by 
a thorough revision of the licence duties. Our authors 
drive the point home by a most valuable table drawn 
from American experience, where the licence duties vary 
enormously in different States and different cities. At 
the top of this table is a group of eleven cities where 
the average licence fee is over £300 annually. In this 
group there is less than one (‘9) licensed house to every 
1,000 inhabitants. But in the lowest group (five towns) 
the average licence fee is under £50, and there 
the average number of retail licences per 1,000 of the 
population rises to nearly six (5°7). Article No. 8 
contains much useful material, but it does not 
make enough of the scale of licence duties, which, 
indeed, by some strange accident, has not been in- 
cluded, though a subsidiary table, relating to the 
number of public-houses paying the different duties, is 
inserted. Taking this table, and applying to the 
numbers there given a revision of the licence duties, 
which would merely compel the large houses to pay 
the same percentage as the small, we obtain a possible 
increase of revenue amounting to £1,500,000. 





Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN was the guest 
of the Eighty Club on Thursday, and Sir Henry Fowler 
took the chair. Sir Henry Fowler said very justly 
that the Government did not like to face either the 
House of Commons or the country. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman made a robust declaration of Liberal 
aims, and said the Government knew the country 
wanted to be rid of it. We hope Liberals in Par- 
liament are not resigned to the prospect of the defeat 
of the country’s wishes by Mr. Balfour’s manceuvres. 
Two or three by-elections are approaching, when 
the electors will be able to make another demon- 
stration, one of them at Market Harborough, where 
a stalwart Liberal is unfortunately retiring in the 
person of Mr. J. W. Logan. He is to be succeeded 
by Mr. Philip Stanhope, an eloquent speaker and a 
courageous enemy of Rhodesian Imperialism. 





Sir Henry IrvinG, on the occasion of his enter- 
tainment on Wednesday at the Manchester Arts Club, 
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announced that in two years, by which time he would 
have been acting for half a century, he intended to 
leave the stage. Needless to say, he will leave it with 
the regrets of everyone who has ever seen him act and 
to the disappointment of all who have not. No one 
has ever suggested that his powers have yet begun to 
wane, but so many actors have lingered on the stage 
too long for their reputations that he is wise, no doubt, 
to leave only the memory of his prime behind him. 
Sir Henry, like most Englishmen who have excelled in 
arts for which the national temperament is not fitted, 
has been great in spite of all traditions. His faults 
are glaring, his excellences past analysis. No one can 
ever predict where he will succeed or where he will 
fail. He is a great poetic actor, yet, as Johnson 
said of Garrick, one of his scene-shifters perhaps could 
declaim a piece of blank verse better than he could. 
He excels in comedy of a kind, but he must have the 
part of some original, like Benedick, to make a success ; 
and then his success is dazzling. He is, in fact, a 
master of the abnormal. He can only be imitated in a 
parody, and one can imagine no more hopeless task 
than to be his understudy. In sheer melodrama he is 
terrible. He can act the grotesque as Poe wrote it ; 
and he is most tragic when there is something grotesque 
in the tragedy of his part. But, whatever he has done, 
he has always been an artist, caring about nothing so 
much as his art. Upon that he has lavished all his 
energy and all his money, and for that reason he will 
leave the stage amid the applause of the better part of 
his countrymen. 





THE impending end of the Herkomer Art School at 
Bushey will cause great regret among all who interest 
themselves in the art-instruction of this country ; but 
the step has been rendered all but inevitable by the 
retirement of its director and guiding spirit. Jt is 
twenty-one years since Professor Herkomer founded 
the institution that bears his name, and though its 
rapid growth and the increase of responsibilities 
soon compelled him to reconstruct it as a 
company under a council of management, he 
has always taken an active part in its affairs. 
Now, however, he has definitely decided to sever all 
official connection with the school, and the council 
accordingly advises that the company be wound up, 
this being the course that commends itself as the best 
and the only one. The reason given is that it will be 
impossible to find any other eminent artist who will 
give his services gratuitously, as Professor Herkomer 
has done; there is also a feeling that, even if this 
difficulty could be surmounted, it would be hard to 
name anybody whose qualifications are precisely 
identical with his. The truth is that he was exactly the 
right man in the right place. He brought to his task 
an abnormally wide knowledge both of the major and 
the minor arts, and there can be little doubt that his 
large sympathies and personal versatility have done 
everything towards popularising the school and infusing 
enthusiasm into the many students, in every branch, 
who have come under his influence. In these circum- 
stances no one can blame the council for its frank 
recognition of the fact that his loss is irreparable, or 
for its consequent resolve. 





THE house at Chiswick in which Hogarth lived is 
ta, be turned into a Hogarth Museum and opened this 
month. It contains a complete series of engravings 
from Hogarth’s pictures, many of them from the 
painter’s own hands. It has been presented to the 
public by Colonel Shipway, the fast owner, and last 
Saturday a dinner was held there to celebrate the 
event, over which Sir L. Alma Tadema presided. 
Several speeches were made, in which, as usual, 
rather too much stress was laid upon Hogarth’s 
qualities as a moralist and rather too little upon his 
qualities as an artist. Hogarth, no doubt, is the most 


popular of all great British artists, because his pictures 
are packed with moral and literary interest. For this 
reason he has always been the peg upon which conti- 
nental writers about British art have hung all kinds of 
reflections about our national zsthetic peculiarities. 
But the most extraordinary thing about Hogarth’s 
pictures is the manner in which, in spite of his determi- 
nation to point a moral in every attitude and accessory 
of them, he has yet managed to make them fine works 
of art. The ‘‘ Shrimp Girl” in the National Gallery 
shows what a master of brushwork he was. It has 
the virtuosity of Hals ; andin the ‘‘ Mariage Ala Mode”’ 
series there are many beautiful passages of colour, 
But for his artistic excellence he would have passed 
out of memory long ago even in England, for we only 
enjoy badly painted anecdotes when they are new. 
Style, it has been said, is the great antiseptic. Nothing 
else will preserve a writer’s or a painter's reputation 
from decay. Hogarth had style, and this is why there 
is now going to be a Hogarth Museum. 

WE confess to some objection in principle to the 
child-musician. He must mean, one thinks, a talent 
exploited for gain, a life rendered joyless and arid by 
premature work, a character twisted and a develop- 
ment arrested. Moreover, he obtrudes the personality 
of the performer in the crudest form. The listener is 
invited to exclaim ‘‘ Wonderful !” where a true artist 
only strives to move himto a spontaneous ‘‘ Beautiful !” 
But exceptions defy one’s theorising. Miss May 
Harrison, who made her début on Tuesday with the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra, is mot yet fourteen. 
One felt a certain irrelevant sympathy and a 
curiosity which was too purely personal, yet 
her performance might well have stood upon 
its merits. One could have listened blindfold and won 
the keenest pleasure from her playing. Child though 
she seems, she is a mature artist, with a superb tech- 
nique. The slow passages of Bach’s Concerto in E 
were rendered with an uncommon beauty of tone and 
a complete mastery of the resources of the lower strings. 
In Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor, Miss Harrison 
showed no mean intelligence. She felt and understood. 
No doubt she has something to learn—her tone in the 
rapid passages of Mendelssohn’s Concerto was de- 
cidedly thin—but she is already a player of something 
more than promise. 


Tuts spring has favoured flowers of all kinds so 
much that the Temple Show was expected to be some- 
thing out of the common ; and so indeed it was, not in 
the way of novelties, but in the quality of the plants 
exhibited. As usual, there were too many orchids, 
gloxinias, begonias, and other tender plants. The 
begonias, indeed, grow bigger and uglier every year, 
and it would be well if the Horticultural Society could 
do something to mark its disapproval of monstrosities 
which every true gardener abhors. Among the hardy 
novelties were a single pink rose of the Crimson 
Rambler type, only far more beautiful, called Waltham 
Rambler, and shown by Messrs. Paul; an exquisite 
new Silene, called Silene Palestinz, of a very curious 
shade of pink ; and a new campanula, called Campa- 
nula Rupestris. Both of these were exhibited by 
Messrs. Cutbush, and if they prove easy to grow will be 
valuable rock plants. The new pink tobacco plants 
were shown in some variety. Their colours are of a 
kind that may harmonise with tropical surroundings, 
but would be utterly out of tone in an English garden. 
This is the case with many tropical plants. They are 
designed by nature for a different landscape from ours, 
and, even if hardy enough to winter our summers, they 
never look at home among plants of the temperate 
zone. The magnificent rhododendron, Pink Pearl, was 
shown in some quantity by Messrs, Veitch. It is said 
to grow vigorously out of doors, and, when cheaper, 
will be a splendid ornament to our gardens. 
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Mr. W. T. ArNotp, the Liberal journalist and 
Roman historian, who died in Chelsea last Sunday, did 
not find the main work of his life till he was twenty- 
seven, and was disabled by a torturing illness at forty- 
four. Inthe intervening seventeen years—from 1879 
to 1896—he worked for advanced Liberalism (as chief 
leader-writer of the Manchester Guardian) with all the 
fire and force of an alert, athletic and versatile mind ; 
he made himself one of the first of European authorities 
on the early Roman Empire ; he wrote, besides much 
other criticism, the best historical study of the diction 
of Keats; and he made on all who knew him 
closely, and on many who had barely met him, a 
memorable impression of intellectual power, wealth 
and eagerness. A Puritan who had received the 
Renaissance, he was all a tingle with sensibility to the 
savours of outward things and of human companionship 
and to the values and intentions of art, austere 
in his conception of national conduct and in the 
ordering of his own life of almost incessant labour 
for fine ends, grimly impatient of the slipshod and 
facile in thought, feeling, or expression. He was a 
good European, like Gladstone (to whose mind, how- 
ever, his had no close general resemblance) and a great 
believer in the rights and uses of the smaller nation- 
alities—in the Balkans, in Ireland, in South Africa— 
and in England’s special obligation to spare and free 
them. It is interesting to know the driving emotions 
of men who do notable work. One of his was devotion 
to the memory of his grandfather, the great head 
master of Rugby. His historical work was in the 
main a service to Dr. Arnold’s fame; in forming 
judgments on current politics he would habitually ask 
himself what that great Liberal, if alive, would have 
thought. Some, at any rate, of the younger 
journalists, whom he taught their trade, will long con- 
tinue to judge similarly of the adequacy of their own 
work by asking themselves would they have cared to 
let it meet William Arnold’s eye. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SALEs. 


At Christie's. 
June 4 and 6, Pictures and Water Colour Drawings of Mr. James 
Orrock, at 1 p.m. 
June 6 and 7, Silver and Silver Gilt Plate, at 1 p.m. 
June 11, Duke of Cambridge's Pictures, at 1 p.m. 


Concerts, &c. 

June 4, George Grossmith’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
une 4, Yvette Guilbert's Recital, Bechstein Hall, 3.30 p m. 
une 4, Wilhelm Backhaus’s Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
une 7, Vecsey Concert, St. James's Hall, 3.30 p.m. 

June 7, Oxford House Concert, St. os Hall, 8.30 p.m. 

— 11, Kubelik Recital, Queen's Hall, 3 p.m. 
une 11, Jubilee Concert, Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
June 6, 5 p.m., General Meeting. 


SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
June 10, Paper by Mr. Holman Hunt, Burlington House, 3 p.m. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 

For the first time since the opening of the campaign the 
military position has become clear. Most of the main 
facts are known, the doubtful elements remaining are very 
few. The main facts are these: First, by far the greater 
part of the total number of men which the Japanese can 
put into the field are now im Manchuria. Of a nominal 
total of about 180,000 men, with perhaps 700 field guns, 
certainly more than two-thirds are in the Liao-tung penin- 
sula and in the district just north of the Yalu. Secondly, 
on the side of the Russians we know, not, indeed, the 
number of men, but that the maximum number of men 
free cannot amount to much more than 100,000. Thirdly, 
we know that a very much larger force can be supported 
in Manchuria, and that the Russians are increasing their 
army as fast as they can; we know from eye-witnesses that 
the railway is working well, and we know that 
it is to the Russian advantage to delay a general action in 
the Manchurian plain until they have a sufficient force to 
meet their opponents. 


Moreover, what one may call the strategical group- 
ing has now taken final form, or at least the final form of 
its first phase. One body, probably not less than 80,000 
strong, is marching upon Port Arthur; another, inferior in 
number, lies at Feng Huang Cheng, and has spread out 
in front of it a very wide front. To the west and north 
of this last, and in touch with it, is Kuropatkin’s army ; 
south-west of Kuropatkin is the army advancing on Port 
Arthur; and Kuropatkim has, between the two armies, 
small bodies of cavalry in observation. 

The whole of the campaign, therefore, lies in one of 
two general actions or in both; these are the reduction of 
Port Arthur and the defeat of the main Russian force in 
the plain of Manchuria, presumably in the neighbourhood 
of the Liao-yang. Of these two the most important and 
the most immediate is the reduction of Port Arthur. 

There are three main advantages concerned with such 
a success. First, if it is achieved the moral force at work 
in the Japanese army, already greatly raised by recent 
successes, will be enormously increased; whereas if an 
attempt is made to reduce Port Arthur, and that attempt 
fails, the failure will lower the prestige of the Japanese 
abroad, and, what is much more important, their own 
opinion of themselves. 

The second advantage connected with the capture of 
Port Arthur is the destruction of what is still a considerable 
naval force at the only naval base possessed by Russia at 
the seat of war. This very obvious point has been so 
much commented on as to deserve no space here. If Port 
Arthur holds out till the autumn a large Russian fleet will 
have arrived to its succour; if it does not, that fleet might 
as well not sail. 

The third advantage is that the capture of Port 
Arthur will release an army at’ once, very large and vic- 
torious, to attack the main Russian army, which is daily 
increasing by 2,000 to 3,000 men. 

On all these accounts it is essential to the Japanese 
that the fortress should be reduced within a brief delay, 
and essential for the Russians that it should be held at 
least for three months. 

In notes of this kind prophecy is out of place, but 
there are one or two points worth noticing im estimating 
the chances of the immediate future. The forts round 
Port Arthur are permanent works, defended by the heaviest 
artillery. They are overlooked, indeed, from mountains 
or high hills lying to the east of them, but though the 
ablest critic of the present war insists upon the 
great advantage this will give to the enemy, it 
must be remembered that that advantage will only be 
one of observation. Within a practical range no harm 
can be done to the forts, whether by the fire of tha 
Japanese fleet or by fire from the distant hills to the east. 
We cannot be certain of what indirect fire may do, but 
so far its effect has been contemptible. If the Japanese 
attempt, as they surely will attempt, the immediate re- 
duction of the fortress, it will be by pursuing throughout 
this war that German theory which maintains that no 
defensive position is impregnable if the assailants are 
brave enough and their commander willing to sacrifice 
any number of men. Upon that theory the Japanese 
have hitherto acted. What their losses were at the Yalu 
or at Kinchau we shall not know for many months to 
come; but they must necessarily have been enormous — 
far greater than the official accounts admit. It is highly 
probable that what have now become the national tactics 
will be repeated in front of Port Arthur, and it may be 
added that this method of warfare is very like gambling. 
You stand to win a great deal quickly, but you also stand 
to lose a great deal. Three or four abortive assaults on 
a large scale, and the siege would cripple one half of the 
Japanese army. But let the last of the most murderous 
series be successful, and the result is well worth the price 
paid fer it. Anyhow, we are about to witness in the 


Liao-tung peninsula an object lesson in the respective 
merits of two schools of modern warfare, and the con- 
clusion will have the greatest effect upon military dis- 
positions in Europe, for the assumed value of the great 
modern fortresses will either be destroyed or confirmed. 
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The talk of relieving Port Arthur from the north is non- 
sense. There is no case in history of any such isolated 
position being relieved save from the sea ; but what would 
relieve Port Arthur, and that very quickly, would be a 
Russian success in the Manchurian plain. If the Rus- 
sians can defer a general action until they have gathered 
sufficient men and guns, and if, having so gathered them, 
they can win that ceneral action against Kuroki’s army, 
the force in the peninsula will have to move. If in such 
a general action the Russian commander is beaten, then 
for the whole of this year at least Manchuria will be lost 
to Russia, and next year will open upon what will prac- 
tically be a new war, just as the fighting of the French 
in the Belgian plains in the summer and autumn of 1793 
was not so much a second campaign as a new war suc- 
ceeding their disaster at Neerwinden and the defection of 
Dumouriez. 





THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


HREE years ago the issue of a report by a Royal 
Commission in favour of conscription would 
have been an event of someimportance. It would have 
found an echo in our fears and an excuse in our 
ambitions. It would have chimed with the dominant 
note of the day when Lord Salisbury deplored and Mr. 
Chamberlain boasted our moral isoiation. It would 
have come as a natural consequence of that gloomy 
speech to the Primrose League in which the aged 
Premier warned us that ‘‘ the heart of the Empire ” was 
in danger, and played in an ambiguous aside with the 
idea of imitating the Swiss Militia. But now the publi- 
cation of this alarmist recommendation has only served 
as a measure of the profound reaction which has 
silently come about. It excites only the most languid 
interest. It neither pleases the Conservative nor alarms 
the Liberal Press. Itis felt to be an anachronism and 
an impertinence. A duke, a journalist, and four or 
five colonels have emitted a personal opinion on a 
subject quite beyond the scope of their authorised 
inquiries. It neither compromises the Government nor 
interests the public. The climate of opinion is changed. 
We are no longer a predatory empire in a moral 
quarantine. 

Perhaps the chief value of this Report consists in 
the revelation which it incidentally brings with it that 
the War Office has no working theory of the functions 
which the various fighting services are expected 
to perform. The Royal Commission has _ been 
snubbed and ridiculed for its very natural wish 
to know what duties the auxiliary forces are 
expected to perform. No reorganisation could 
be complete or intelligent which did not proceed 
from some conception of the part which militia and 
volunteers may have to play. Our practice has not 
been to treat the auxiliary forces as a distinct and 
separate service with a mission of its own. The militia 
is chiefly a recruiting ground and a training school for 
the regular army. It is officered largely by men who 
are seeking to qualify for a commission in some line 
regiment. The system of bounties, moreover, tempts 
the sergeants partly to bully and partly to cajole their 
men into enlisting in the regulars, so that, as one com- 
petent witness put it, a man who announces that he 
intends to remain a militiaman to the end of his term 
is put to fetch and carry and receives the barest 
minimum of military training. Equally inconsistent 
with the theory that the militia has a real and vital 
duty as a defence force at home was the use to which 


it was put during the late war, when all its best 
battalions were sent abroad, either to the front 
or to colonial garrisons. The same difficulty arises, 
though to less extent, in considering the case of the 
volunteers. Their best men and their keenest officers 
were encouraged to go to the front. Moreover, if the 
volunteers are to supply the backbone of a defensive 
army it is perfectly obvious that they ought to have a 
divisional organisation, a general staff, and their own 
transport. The War Office has no theory, and the 
result is a confusion and an extravagance which 
betrays itself in every detail of our defensive arrange- 
ments. If the auxiliary forces can really be relied 
upon to defeat any sudden and inconsiderable invasion, 
then the navy is relieved of a large part of its sedentary 
duties, while the regular army could be reduced to the 
modest limits of a purely expeditionary force for 
foreign service. But that conception of the auxiliary 
forces is quite inconsistent with their use as a feeder for 
the regulars. Their functions are at least as important, 
and ought not to be sacrificed, whatever the temptation. 
But a simple and very obvious calculation should have 
saved the Royal Commission from magnifying their 
duties beyond this modest limit. We need not face the 
risk of an invasion in force. An enemy strong enough 
to land a really formidable army of 100,000 men or 
more and provision it from a base on our shores might 
spare himself that trouble. He could not do so much 
unless he had first won the command of the seas, and, 
if he had achieved this, the simpler course for him would 
be to starve us into submission. 

The detailed suggestions contained in the Royal 
Commission’s report are of varying value, and convey 
the impression that the majority was too much im- 
pressed with its opportunities of playing the prophet of 
conscription to trouble over much about reforming a 
force in which they disbelieved. Colonel O’Callaghan- 
Westropp’s memorandum is perhaps the most useful 
document in the volume. He makes it clear that the 
unpopularity of the militia is very largely due to the 
practice of fixing the time of the annual training with 
no regard to the habitual employments of the men. 
West Highlanders are called to the colours during the 
fishing season ; Irishmen are summoned when they 
usually go harvesting. The winter is obviously the 
time that conflicts least with civilian duties ; a time, 
too, when thousands of the unemployed are available. 
But if the chief recommendation of the Commission is to 
be accepted—the adoption of a six months’ training inthe 
first year—it is difficult to see how any but the most 
casual labourer can enlist. The main difficulties of the 
volunteers receive sympathetic treatment. The 
principle that no standard must be set which interferes 
with the civilian employment of men and officers is 
once more laid down, supplemented by another no less 
important that neither officers nor men must be put 
to expense in the fulfilment of their duties. But these 
would be the merest generalities were it not that the 
Commission has recommended the creation of a 
separate and autonomous department at the War Office 
to control the volunteers. It is an indispensable 
condition of sympathetic and intelligent treatment. 

Unfortunately it is only in some portions of the 
various minority reports, and above all in Sir William 
Butler’s evidence, that we look for any recognition of 
the fact that a civilian force for home service is some- 
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thing other than an inefficient imitation of a standing 
army for foreign work. The whole basis of the training 
of the volunteers and the militia seems to rest on the 
expectation that they must be made to do badly in 
brief and discontinuous trainings the same things 
which professional soldiers are set to learn in three 
years. Our standing army developed from the King’s 
Household Troops, his ornamental retainers, and its 
drill and equipment bear obvious signs of that origin. 
The striving after smartness in dress and precision in 
movement, after the automatic and simultaneous per- 
formance of actions which have no relation to modern 
warfare, is natural in a force with such traditions. 
But a citizen army ought not to be bound by these 
ideals of the Court and the parade ground. To shoot 
straight, to manceuvre in extended order over rough 
ground, to take cover intelligently—that is all they 
need know, and it is the last thing they learn. The 
first step in the reform of the auxiliary forces is to 
define their place in a scheme of defence, and che 
second is to train them for hedge-row fighting in 
England—for that and for nothing else. 





A RURAL POLICY. 


E are extremely glad to welcome a pamphlet 
with this title published by the Land Law 
Reform Association at a penny. The pamphlet is the 
result of the organisation of a committee appointed by 
the Land Law Reform Association to consider rural 
reforms. It contains in its twenty pages not only a 
useful and instructive examination of the effect of 
Protection on agriculture, but also the outline of 
suggested reforms. It is the work of men who have 
set themselves to study some of the real diseases that 
lie at the very heart of our life, and it is just this kind 
of study and research that is wanted if our statesman- 
ship is to escape a capital failure. We hope it will 
receive ample discussion and criticism. 

The appearance of this pamphlet is very timely, 
for the energies of the nation —spent so long in random 
and vagabond conquest—are slowly and dimly collect- 
ing themselves for the urgent work of reform. That 
work is, of course, much more urgent, as a result of ten 
years of reactionary Government. There is scarcely 
a corner of the Empire, from our Indian frontier or our 
Chinese compound to the tiniest village at home, which 
has not been darkened by the shadow of a new 
catastrophe. The next Government will have to act 
fearlessly and resolutely in reversing these mistakes, 
but it must also address itself to the problems its prede- 
cessor has neglected. Mr. Winston Churchill said 
very justly at Manchester that the nation did not want 
another Government which would merely do what this 
Government has done. We may add that it does not 
want a Government which will merely undo what 
this Government has done. It wants a Govern- 
ment which will destroy the tangled overgrowth that 
is smothering our own unkept vineyards. 

How momentous is the problem that is discussed 
in this pamphlet can be seen ata glance. In halfa 
century the agricultural population has been halved. 
In 1851 it was nearly two millions; to-day it is under 
one. A still more luminous insight is suggested 
by a glance at the statistics produced with a 
just pride at the Co-operative Congress last 


week, The Co-operators were able to show tha‘ 
they represented nearly two thousand societies 
with two million members, a great record of real 
progress and thrift. But in what other country would 
the rural population have virtually no place in this 
picture? Co-operative progress and prosperity in 
other countries mean co-operative banks scattered 
over the countryside, co-operative associations to 
reduce the cost of transport, organisations like the 
syndicats agricoles of France, which distribute among 
the small cultivators all such luxuries of the rich farmer 
as the machinery and plant for good and scientific 
farming. Here co-operative vigour and prosperity 
mean that a vast system of co-operative distribu- 
tion in the towns has been spreading further and 
further, encouraging thrift, cheapening food, arming 
many thousands of small and precarious homes 
with the resources that will enable them to 
survive the changes and chances of daily life or 
the great dramatic crises of the industrial world. 
This is a great achievement, though it only achieves 
one of the purposes, and not the main purpose, of co- 
operation. But no better commentary on our condition 
could be suggested than that implied in this contrast 
between the busy self-reliant life of the artisan and the 
listless decaying life of the country, the passing of the 
land, as Mr. Masterman puts it in his vivid article in 
the /ndependent Review, ‘‘ into twitch and thistle and 
the coming of a vast silence upon the deserted fields.” 

What is to be done to restore the agricultural popu- 
lation of the country? The Protectionist remedy is 
analysed in this pamphlet and shown to be no remedy 
at all. That is the moral of our own experience, of 
the experience of Germany, and of the experience of 
Sweden since she abandoned Free Trade in 1888. A 
famine of men will not be relieved by creating a 


tamine of food and a famine of foodstuffs, and 
what the country wants is not higher rents, 
but citizens more numerous, more capable, and 


more possessed by a love of the soil and a love of the 
locality—the very men, in effect, that in a crazy Im- 
perialism we talked of largessing among the countries 
of the world. This class can only be created by the 
magic of independence. Let anyone contrast the 
status of the French peasant or the Danish dairy 
farmer with that of our tenant farmer—who has one 
hand tied behind his back, no security of tenure, and 
no certain share in his own improvements—if he wishes 
to understand why the one is full of resource and 
agility and experiment and the other mistrustful and 
content with old, worn-out methods, or why industries 
that might flourish here and bring new life into the 
villages are left unchallenged to Denmark. And if the 
tenant farmer’s plight is bad, what of the agricultural 
labourer? He is not as miserable as he was under 
Protection, but who can measure the gap that separates 
him from the conditions of a life that can be called in 
any sense free, hopeful, or humane? He is ill- 
housed; his wages are small; his prospects vary 
between the workhouse and the drifting excitements 
of the town. It is thus that the indulgence we have 


shown to encroachments and to survivals, the post- 
ponement of agriculture to our tenderness for a 
feudalism of rights without duties, has recoiled on 
us as a nation, creating a situation in which it 
is an economic loss to build cottages for the men 
who till the soil, a soil on which we have so jealously 
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guarded a bad system that it now neither produces nor 
attracts nor maintains men. The air is full of schemes 
for repeopling the villages, and the English Land 
Colonisation Society is able to point to the success of 
some of its experiments. We do not pretend that agri- 
culture can be recreated at one stroke or by one remedy. 
But nobody who has studied the report of the Recess 
Committee, or the evidence quoted in this pamphlet of 
the success of small holdings, will consent to despair of 
agriculture or to acquiesce in its gradual disappearance. 
We believe that much can be done if half the attention 
we devote to our neighbours’ swamps is bestowed on 
our own villages, if we really take in hand the develop- 
ment of roads, canals, and transport, and bring the 
cultivator within reach of his markets. Nobody is 
blind to the diversities of soil, climate, accessibility to 
the towns, which variegate the problem of agricul- 
ture; but those complexities make scientific and 
statesmanlike treatment all the more necessary. But 
more important than this material organisation is the 
creation of the spirit, the energy, and the imagination 
which characterise a rural population bred in 
the vigour of freedom. If this consummation 
is to be achieved, the status of the men who 
till the soil must be revolutionised. Mr. Channing and 
his colleagues propose, as Mr. Lambert proposed 
in his excellent bill in 1895, to release the tenant- 
farmer from some of the restrictions that bind him, to 
make him less subject to the caprices or the vexatious 
interferences of the landowner, to give hima real share 
and a real security in his improvements. For the 
labourers they propose a workable housing bill and a 
new Small Holdings Act. They propose that rural 
district councils should be allowed to use, for acquir- 
ing building land, the compulsory powers granted to 
parish councils by the allotments clauses of the 
Act of 1894, except that the inquiry shall be 
conducted by the Local Government Board instead of 
by the county council; that they should be allowed 
to build cottages without the sanction of any other 
authority being required, to raise loans for the purpose 
of acquiring land with a period of a hundred years 
for repayment, and to extend the land which is to be 
attached to the cottages. They propose to arm the 
Local Government Board with power to require the 
rural district council to build such cottages as they 
decide on inquiry to be necessary. How far these 
remedies will prove adequate, without more immediate 
State intervention, it remains to be seen, but, at any rate, 
Mr. Channing and his colleagues make practical sug- 
gestions which are based on the sound truth that the 
nucleus for any recreation of a rural population is to 
be found in the element that still lingers on the soil. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE LICENSING BILL. 
By a CLERK TO LICENSING JUSTICEs. 


GIVE below a list of possible amendments in matters 

of detail. Most of them are not fundamental, and 

are made on the assumption that no large changes in the 
scheme of the Bill will be carried: 

Define “ annual value.” The Bill contains no defini- 
tion of it, though the excise value is obviously intended. 
If the Act be strictly construed as one with the Licensing 
Acts, 1828 to 1902, as stated in Section 9, the vague pro- 
visions of Section 47 of the Act of 1872 as to annual 
value will apply. 


Provide for an immediate valuation of licences so 
as to give effect to the words “ calculated as if this Act 
had not been passed.” Let the compensation be based 
on the difference in annual value between the premises 
with and without the licence in 1904, and let the number 
of years’ purchase of this difference to be awarded be 
fixed by the Bill. 

If no immediate valuation is made, let the refusing 
authority assess the compensation, but give the Commis- 
sroners of Inland Revenue a right to be heard. 

_ Abolish the appeal from determinations of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, which will in practice be 
mainly decided by valuations made by valuers appointed 
under the Finance Act, 1894, who are likely to be auc- 
tioneers with great experience in acting for brewery com. 
panies. 

Abolish the power given to landlords to contract 
out of the deduction of three-fourths of the compensation 
levy. Omit the limitation of this provision to cases 
where the holder of a licence “holds at not less than a 
rack rent.” In nearly all tied houses the rent is less than 
a rack rent, and therefore the Ticence holder will have no 
right to deduct anything at all. 

Provide that the compensation shall go to persons 
interested in the licence as well as those interested in 
the licensed premises, and give out of it to a licence holder 
who is tenant of the premises the amount of the valuation 
which would be payable to him by an incoming tenant. 

Allow licensing justices to report a house for struc- 
tural unsuitability or misconduct, as well as on public 
grounds, and if the former grounds are sustained let the 
committee be compelled to diminish the compensation. 

Compel Quarter Sessions to make boroughs with a 
separate commission of the peace separate areas for the 
purposes of the Act, and provide that the majority of the 
committee shall consist of justices of the borough. 

Provide that no justice who is a member of any com- 
mittee for the area appointed under the Act shail take 
any part in the making of a report or the hearing of an 
objection to renewal at Brewster Sessions. 

Repeal Section 42 of the Licensing Act, 1872, as to 
notices of objection, and enact simpler provisions pro- 
tecting licence holders against reports or refusals without 
full notice and full right of audience, but give members 
of the public the right to appear both at Brewster Ses- 
sions and before Quarter Sessions. 

Empower Watch Committees to pay the costs of 
Chief Constables opposing renewals. 

Give a statutory power to licensing justices (sub- 
ject to appeal) to impose conditions on the renewal of 
licences, including those of ante-1869 beerhouses. 

Provide for the granting of special licences to hotels 
with no public bar and to refreshment rooms where drink 
is only supplied with meals. 

Give power to the new Quarter Sessions Committees 
to make orders for the whole or any portion of their area 
closing licensed houses an hour earlier on week days, and 
to restrict the hours of opening on Sundays to four. 

Apply the Act to “off” licences, but separate the 
funds contributed to by “off” and “on” licences. In- 
clude wine “ on” licences in the Act. 

Compel all clubs to take out a justices’ licence, but 
give some protection to existing clubs. 

Compel clubs to contribute to the compensation fund 
on the scale in the schedule. 

Give the power of imposing conditions on granting 
new licences to the licensing committee in boroughs, in- 
stead of to the new County Committee. 

Provide that any old licence surrendered as a con- 
dition of granting a new one must be in the same 
licensing district. 

Strike out the power to accept a capital sum on the 
grant of a new licence, and simply allow an annual charge 
variable at the discretion of the Licensing Justices to be 
imposed. If the right to impose a capital sum be re- 
tained, let that sum be the maximum amount of compensa- 
tion if the licence is extinguished. 
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Failing one of these provisions new licences granted 
on terms of capital payments will be practically inextin- 
guishable. 

Invalidate after January 1, 1915, in the case of exist- 
ing licences, and from the first in the case of new ones, 
agreements compelling the purchase of liquor from a par- 
ticular person or company. 

Raise the annual value qualification for all licences 
granted after passing of the Act to £50. 

In place of giving the Home Secretary power to make 
rules under Section 6, let these rules be contained in 
Schedules to the Act. 

Provide for the costs of reports by licensing jus- 
tices including the employment of architects and the pre- 
paration of plans. 

Give power to licensing justices and to the Crown 
Office to issue subpoenas compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents at Brewster Ses- 
sions. One unfortunate incidental result of the Boulter case 
is that this power has gone. 

Three or four of these suggestions would involve the 
enlargement of the scope of the Bill which, according to 
its title, is intended to amend the Licensing Acts “ in re- 
spect of the extinction of licences and the grant of new 
licences.” 

It is only reasonable, however, that a measure which 
gives security to the liquor trade should include some pro- 
visions for amending, in the interests of the public, the 
conditions under which that trade is carried on. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the fierce contentions which the 
ccntroversial parts of the Bill must necessarily arouse will 
not prevent the House of Commons from endeavouring to 
incorporate in it a few amendments of the present licens- 
ing law to which no disinterested person on either side of 
the House can take serious exception. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 
V. 

HE town of Wisbeach is very like the town of 
Boston. It stands upon a river which is very 
narrow and which curves, and in which there rises and 
falls a most considerable tide, and which is bounded by 
slimy wooden sides. Here, as at Boston, the boats 
cannot turn round; if they come in frontways they 
have to go out backwards, like Mevagissey bees: an 

awkward harbour. 

As I sat there in the White Hart, waiting for 
steak and onions, I read in a book descriptive of the 
place that a Whale had come to Wisbeach once, and I 
considered that a Whale coming up to Wisbeach on a 
tide would certainly stay there; not indeed for the 
delights of the town (of which I say nothing), but 
because there would be no room for it to turn round ; 
and a whale cannot swim backwards. The only fish 
that can swim backwards is an eel. This I have proved 
by observation, and I challenge any fisherman to 
deny it. 

So much for Wisbeach, which stands upon the river 
Nene or Nen, which is the last of the towns defended 
by the old sea-wall—which is the third of the Fen ports 
—the other two being Boston and Lynn, which is 
served by two lines of railway and which has two 
stations. 

Very early next morning, and by one of these 
stations, we took train to a bridge called Sutton Bridge, 
where one can cross the River Nen, and where (accord- 
ing to the map) one can see both the sea-walls ; the old 
and the new. It was my plan to walk along the shore 
of the Wash right across the flats to Lynn, and so at last 
perhaps comprehend the nature of this curious land. 


When I got to Sutton Bridge I discovered it to 
be a monstrous thing of iron standing poised upon a 
huge pivot in mid-stream. It bore the railway and the 
roadtogether. It wasthat kind of triumphant engi- 
neering which once you only saw in England, but which 


now you will see all over the world. It was designed 
to swing open on its central pivot to let boats go 
up the River Nen, and then to come back exactly to 
its place with a clang ; but when we got to it we found 
it neither one thing nor the other. It was twisted just 
so much that the two parts of the roads (the road on 
the bridge and the road on land) did not join. 

Was a boat about to pass? No. Why was it 
open thus? A man was cleaning it. The bridge is 
not as big as the Tower Bridge, but it is very big, and 
the man was cleaning it with a little rag. He was 
cleaning the under part, the mechanisms and contrap- 
tions that can only be got at when the bridge is thus 
ajar. He cleaned without haste and _ without 
exertion, and as I watched him I considered the 
mightiness of the works of Man contrasted with His 
Puny Frame. I also asked him when I should pass, 
but he answered nothing. 

As thus I waited men gathered upon either side. 
Men of all characters and kinds, men holding bicycles, 
men in carts, afoot, on horseback, vigorous men and 
feeble, old men, women also and little children, and 
youths witless of life, and innocent young girls: they 
gathered and increased, they became as numerous as 
leaves, they stretched out their hands in a desire for 
the further shore : but the river ran between. 

Then, as being next the gate, I again called out 
‘when might we pass.” A Fen-land man who was on 
duty there doing nothing said ‘‘I could pass when the 
bridge was shut again.” I said: When would that be ? 
He said: Could I not see that the man was cleaning 
the bridge ? I said that, contrasting the bridge with him 
and his little rag, he might go on from now to the Dis- 
establishment of the English Church before he had done, 
I desired to cross, and so did all that multitude. 
Without grace they shut the bridge for us, the gate 
opened of itself, and in a great clamorous flood, like an 
army released from a siege, we poured over, all of us, 
rejoicing into Wringland; for so is called this flat, 
reclaimed land which stands isolated between the Nen 
and the Ouse. 

Was I not right in saying that the corner of a 
corner of England is infinite, and can never be 
exhausted ? 

Along the cut which takes the Nen out to sea, 
then across some level fields, and jumping a ditch or two, 
one gets to the straight, steep, and high dyke which 
protects the dry land and cuts off the plough from the 
sea marshes. When I had climbed it and looked out 
over endless flats to the sails under the brune of the 
horizon I understood the Fens. 


Nowhere that I have seen in the world does the 
land fade into the sea so inconspicuously. 

The coasts of western England are like the death 
of a western man in battle—violent and heroic. The 
land dares all and plunges into a noisy sea. This 
coast of eastern England is like the death of one of 
these eastern merchants here—lethargic, ill-contented, 
drugged with ease. The dry land slips and wallows 
into a quiet, very shallow water, confused with a 
yellow thickness and brackish with the weight of 
inland water behind. 

I have heard of the great lakes, especially of 
the marshes at the mouth of the Volga, in the 
Caspian, where the two elements are for miles indis- 
tinguishable, and where no one can speak of a shore; 
but here the thing is more marvellous, because it is 
the true sea. You have, I say, the true sea, with 
great tides, and bearing ships, and seaports to which 
the ships can go; and on the other side you have, in- 
habited, an ancient land. There should be a demarca- 
tion between them, a tide mark or limit. There is 
nothing. You cannot say where one begins and the 
other ends. One does not understand the Fens until 


one has seen that shore. 
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The sand acd the mud commingle. The mud takes 
on little tufts of salt grass barely growing under the 
harsh wind. The marsh is cut and wasted into little 
islands covered at every high tide, except perhaps the 
extreme of the neaps. Down on that level, out from 
the dyke to the uncertain line of the water, you cannot 
walk a hundred yards without having to cross a 
channel more or less deep, a channel which the working 
of the muddy tides has scoured up into the silt and 
ooze of the sodden land. These channels are yards 
deep in slime, and they ramify like the twisted shoots 
of an old vine. Were you to make a map of them as 
they engrave this desolate waste it would look like the 
fine tortuous cracks that show upon antique enamel, or 
the wandering of threads blown at random on a woman’s 
work-table by the wind. 

There are miles and miles of it, right up to the 
embankment which protects the houses of men. You 
have but to eliminate that embankment, and the mean- 
ing of the Fens becomes clear to you. The Fens were 
long ago but the continuation of this sea-morass. The 
tide channels of the marsh were all of one kind, though 
they differed so much in size. Some of these channels 
were small without name; some a little larger, and 
these had a local name; others were a little larger 
again, and worthy to be called rivers—the Ouse, 
the Nen, the Welland, the Glen, the Witham. But, 
large or small, they were nothing, all of them, but 
the scouring of tide-channels in the light and sodden 
slime. It was the high tide that drowned all this land, 
the low tide that drained it; and wherever a patch 
could be found just above the influence of the tide or 
near enough to some main channel for the rush and 
swirl of the water to drain the island, there the villages 
grew. Wherever such a patch could be found men 
built their first homes. Sometimes, before men civic, 
came the holy hermits. But man, religious, or greedy, 
or just wandering, crept in after each inundation and 
began to tame the water and spread out even here his 
slow, interminable conquest. So Wisbeach, so March, 
so Boston grew, and so—the oldest of them all— the 
Isle of Ely. 

The nature of the country (a nature at which I 
had but guessed as I walked through and which 
I had puzzled at as I viewed its mere history) was 
quite clear, now that I stood upon the wall that 
fenced it in from the salt water. It was easy to 
see not only what judgments had been mistaken, 
but also in what way they had erred. One could 
see how and why the homelessness of the place had 
been exaggerated. One could see how the level 
was just above (not, as in Holland, below) the mean 
of the tides. One could discover the manner in which 
communication from the open sea was possible. The 
deeps lead up through the sand ; they are but continua- 
tions under water of that tide-scouring which is the note 
of all the place inland, and out, far out, we could 
see the continuation of the river-beds, and at their 
mouths, far into the sea, the sails. 

A man sounding as he went before the north- 
east wind was led by force into the main channels. 
He was ‘‘ shepherded” into Lynn River or Wisbeach 
River or Boston River, according as he found the water 
shoaler to one side or other of his boat. So must have 
come the first pirates from the mainland ; so (hundreds 
of years later) came the swarm of Pagans who all but 
destroyed Europe ; so centuries before either of them, 
in atime of which there is no record, the ignorant 
seafaring men from the east and the north must have 
come right up into our island, as the sea itself creeps 
right up into the land through these curious crevices 
and draughts in the Fen-land wall. 

Men, at least the men of our race, have made 
everything for themselves ; and they will never cease. 
They continue to extend and to possess. It is not 
only the architecture, it is the very landscape of 
Europe which has been made by Europeans. In 








what way did we begin to form this difficult place, 
which is neither earth nor water, and in which we 
might have despaired? It was conquered, of course, 
somewhat as Frisia and the Netherlands, and, as we 
may believe, the great bay of the Contentin was con- 
quered ; but it has certain special characters of its own, 
and these again are due to the value in this place of 
the tides, and to the absence of those natural dykes of 
sand which were, a thousand years ago, the beginnings 
of Holland, 


H. BEttoc. 





THE THEATRE. 
OF DRY BONES. 


“THERE is something almost uncanny about this pro- 

] duction of the Hippolytos. It is so startlingly 
fresh and vivid that it reveals cruelly the heartlessness 
and impertinence of the diluted comedy on which we 
are nowadays regaled. By its side the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of to-day shrink to their true nonentity. The 
effect is of a robed Queen passing through a mob of 
bedizened Bartlemy Babies. ‘The wealth of her brocades 
and broideries shows up for the trash they are the tawdry 
shreds and patches of the masqueraders. And this ap- 
pearance of the Hippolytos partakes of the nature of a 
resurrection. For generations uncounted the plays of 
Luripides have been so many fleshless and abandoned 
skeletons, useful at best as objects for the goaded school- 
boy’s grammatical anatomy. Commentators purblind and 
dull have been baffled by their author's disconcerting 
brilliancy into a complete miscomprehension, which allows 
them to condemn him offhand and to compare him most 
disadvantageously with Sophokles, the cold and classi- 
cal (who is, of course, at his best only when most obviously 
under the influence of Euripides, as in the Trachiniai 
and the Cidipus of Kolonos), as well as with A®schylus, 
the magnificently inchoate. The long line of false pro- 
phets closes illustriously in our greatest living poet and 
worst living dramatist, who, being the author of what are 
properly described by Mr. Birrell as “ dropsical dramas,” 
finds himself able to dismiss Euripides as a “clumsy 
botcher.” But Mr. Swinburne has lived to see the re- 
action.” After centuries of such annotators, a generation 
has arisen willing and able to rediscover the genius of the 
Greek. These pioneers have tenderly clothed with flesh 
the desiccated bones. Then, lo, a miracle. Unprompted, 
the restored skeleton arises and speaks with the tongue 
of men and of angels. One of the most dazzling of all 
dramatists was not dead, but dormant. With a word of 
encouragement, the golden voice of wisdom and sym- 
pathy was once more to be heard among men. 

But Euripides is himself in part guilty of this persis- 
tent misrepresentation by the eighteenth century. He is 
so bewilderingly diverse in his aims, nor does he always 
maintain the due predominance of one. He gets carried 
away by some point of view; he drives a quadriga of 
motives, and one or other is for ever bolting. For, not 
only was he the first and most ardent of humanitarians, 
he was also the mordant satirist and the religious re- 
former—above all, he was the golden poet. Little wonder, 
then, that sometimes he allows himself to be diverted 
from his foreordained road unto some _ byway, 
which he ends by making the highway of his course. For 
instance, the Alkestis is in its intention a bitter farce. 
But the poet comes uppermost; he cannot resist the 
temptation of writing that unequalled death-scene, whose 
radiant beauty clashes with the sardonic tone of the 
comedy, and throws out of gear the authors whole 
perspective, till the play becomes the inharmonious botch 
we know it. The danger is continually recurring, never 
being perfectly avoided. Even in the heat of his satire 
Euripides can never forget the claims of beauty ; occasion- 
ally satire raises its head among the flowers of beauty. 
Consequently, we have these wonderful plays, with their 
profound humanity, their insatiable and pitiless ‘rony, 
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complicated by passages of loveliness as bewildering and 
intoxicating as the parallel scenes that illuminate the 
splendid gloom of Webster. But Euripides was no 
Webster; he had, with his intense hatred of superstition, 
intolerance, and priestcraft, the most poignant and inti 
mate love of humanity. He groped into the sweetest 
secrets of the heart, and gave us a series of exquisitely 
tender portraits, framed in legends gross, grotesque, or 
ridiculous. No wonder the orderly-minded eighteenth 
century was puzzled and irritated by these undisciplined 
freaks of genius. But the poet’s merciless antagonism to 
the official cult could never save him from discovering the 
beauty of human nature. And always his sympathy went 
out to the unheard, the ignored, the despised and re- 
jected of men. He was the Voltaire of the Old World. 
He it was that first saw whole the character of women—he 
discovered the Virgin Martyr, the noble slave and peasant, 
the upright and perfect man after God’s heart. And, 
above all, he made a series of unequalled female portrait 
studies, showing the trials, sorrows, agonies, and glories of 
the married woman. Kreusa, Phzedra, Medea, Alkestis, 
Klytaemnestra are all pictures, each of a living, suffering 
soul, whose struggles are shadowed forth with the subtlety 
of complete insight and delicate sympathy. 

Of all his plays the Hiffolytos is perhaps the least 
marred by jarring motives. It is a pure study in psycho- 
logy. And the grip, the unassailable certainty of that 
psychology is unsurpassed. There is no false step any- 
where. And, further, sympathies are balanced with wn 
almost diabolical dexterity, though they remain, on the 
whole, with the heroine, on whom, dead, the chorus pro- 
nounces a verdict of the ripest charity, perfectly modera 
in its clear perception of her nervous despairs. The her> 
is given a touch of hardness, of arrogance that makes 
him—like so many of the poet’s young men—a bit ot a 
prig. Meanwhile, we are occupied with the tragic struggle 
of Phzedra, whose long fever of hysteria fills the opening 
acts. At last, only half reluctant, wearied into acquiesc- 
ence, she is betrayed, and we, realising her real purity of 
aim, are agonised by the picture of her torment. And 
the perfectly natural indignation of Hippolytos is so 
couched as to throw all our affections into the scale of 
Pheedra. Follows the scene with Theseus, over the 
girl’s dead body. Here, again, the grief and anger of the 
King enlist us on his side rather than on that of his 
admirable son, with his weak defence, still further 
weakened by his noble resolve not to clear himself at the 
cost of a revelation that would break his promise. Even 
now, as we begin to admire Hippolytos, his father’s cry of 
cisgust at his sanctimonious tone rouses a ready echo in 
our hearts. But the scene moves on, and the balance 
of sympathy shifts once more. Suffering softens Hip- 
polytus. He becomes a dear, simple fellow in adversity. 
The tragedy of the interview is unbearable. He pleacs 
in broken tones, suffers pitifully, humanly—without ever 
allowing the temptation to lead him into a violation of his 
oath. The scene is knitted by a score of little touches of 
minute and revealine psychology. Hippolytos makes 
sport to mock himself—“if only he could stand 
outside himself and watch the situation!” The King 
breaks out in answer with a scalding sarcasm on his 
eternal egoism. But the boy’s mind has worked back, ‘vy 
processes unexplained but perfectly intelligible (here is 
a lesson to Mr. Shaw; psychology does not need vo be 
explained, as it develops, to anyone of alert intelligence ; 
the processes are self-evident in the hands of a great 
dramatist), through the dead Queen to his own mother 
dishonoured and dead. His despairing outburst rouses 
the King to a final outbreak of fury, and the scene, with 
its awful gradations of pity and terror, closes sublimely in 
the conquered calm of the banished Hippolytos. It is 
possible that there may be somewhere in some remote 
corner of things created, a finer, more burning, more 
keen-sighted, august, and delicate piece of writing than 
this great scene between father and son. It is possible, 
but not probable. In any case, its rival has never yet 
been forthcoming. ; 


The rest of the play, with its high and exquisite 
beauty, is, to modern canons, bathetic. The protracted 
death-scene, the remote and inhuman Artemis, fail to hold 
us entirely after the really exhausting tension of the 
earlier scene. On the stage of to-day, too, the situation 
fails. It is the only point at which the modern produc- 
tion dees fail. But the two goddesses are irritatingly 
uaconvineing, and the plebeian manner in which they 
merely walk on and off the stage is perfectly depressing. 
The closing scene is an integral part, of course, in the 
Euripidean conception, besides its congruity to the Attic 
instinct for rounding a play gently to its close, instead of, 
as the Elizabethan method was, pausing firmly on a con- 
clusive note. To Euripides it was necessary to show the 
justified spirit of purity. But one need not be accused ot 
audacity in saying that the goddesses are to Euripides 
mere ludicrous impertinences. Aphrodite, as his own 
Hekabe says, is merely the name men give their lusts. 
And the poet is at pains to emphasise this impersonal 
note. ‘Therefore, in so modern and vivid a play as the 
Hippolytos, these fantasies, having long ago served their 
whimsical turn, might well now be omitted. 

One leaves the theatre worn and haggard with pity 
and terror, overwhelmed by the awful and _ bleeding 
vitality of the play, which in acting so clearly reveals the 
consummate skill of its author. Every nerve has been 
tuned to vibrate in harmony with the _ sufferings 
so tenderly laid before us by the humane and 
tender genius whose function in literature was to 
discover the bitterest and unsuspected agonies by 
dint of his own overflowing sympathy with the 
obscure and overlooked. This is all very well. But to 
whom are owing our thanks that the poet’s message comes 
home to us to-day with as much force as ever to an Attic 
audience ? Who has clothed the dry bones ? For the 
average translation is a dead and sapless thing, robbing 
even Euripides of life, while this But I am not going to 
waste time praising Professor Murray's work impertinently. 
The business of criticism is not to pick out beauties that 
everyone has seen clearly for themselves. The audience 
knows as well as I do what to think of Professor Murray’s 
poem. For it is a poem—a great original poem, instinct 
with the blood of life, full of delicacy, grace, and sym- 
pathy. As for the Choric songs, they are given a haunt- 
ing glamour of melody beyond description. They are ex- 
quisite English lyrics. But I am not to be lured by my 
own gratitude into tedious rhapsodies of appreciation. 
What is the use of a critic who elaborately points out 
beauties ? Any spectator of any intelligence does as 
much for himself; and, if the spectator have no intelli- 
gence, what would it profit him if one arose from the dead 
to preach him beauty ? Dearly, dearly, however, if space 
permitted, would I break a lance with our professor over 
his choice of a medium. Nowadays there is a craze for 
rhyme, but why, oh why, when we have the finest dramatic 
vehicle ever evolved by the demands of articulate emotion, 
should we abandon it for the trammelling artificiality of 
rhyme ? Rhyme arrests the ear, enchains the attention, 
keeps us agog with alien expectancy, and deadens our 
passion. In weak hands it jingles cheaply; in strong it 
disguises itself and pretends to be blank verse. But 
surely it is a poor medium for passion; and the dramatist 
who employs it is guilty of a deliberate tour de force. It 
is as if, having a rich and perfect instrument at his hand, 
a musician should prefer to render his masterpiece upor. 
a comb and curl-papers. Yes, rhyme is an enemy to 
vigour. Rhyme is obviously ill-calculated to convey 
emotion (except at levels of such awful splendour as that 
reached in Webster's great dirges). Rhyme is clearly 
“voulu,” artificial, cultivated. But, after this, it is due 
to Professor Murray to say that he has made his 
thyme quite wonderfully flexible, fluent, and free from 
monotony or tiresomeness. Occasionally one’s ear was 
harassed by the certainty that “I ween” was bound to 
rhyme with “ Queen,” and “boon” with “soon.” But, on 
the whole, the tyranny of these worrying assonances was 
kept in the background. The best, then, that one can 
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say of rhyme is that, skilfully wielded, it does not sound 
like rhyme. But in that case, why go to the vain labour 
of writing it, seeing that your highest efforts only result in 
an approximation to what is the most perfectly flexible 
vehicle for all passions that any Western nation has ever 
invented? However, the question is vast, and individual 
taste plays so large a part in its discussion. It is only 
that I am personally sorry to find Professor Murray con- 
temning the use of a thing so lovely and adaptable as 
blank verse. Possibly he may reprove our presumption 
weightily. | Anyhow, in this case he cannot, at least, 
accuse us of defective enjoyment. 

REGINALD Farrer. 





CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 

| T is curious how one finds what one looks for. When 
I began these articles I was under the impression 
that craftsmanship—hand-work and individual intelligence, 
that is—was at such a low ebb in England that the subject 
_ was likely to be soon exhausted. You have, however, only 
to look closer to find all round you evidence of its wide- 
spread revival. Craftsmanship being itself essentially a1 
individual affair, its revival is individual. That is to say, 
there are no great, imposing institutions connected with it, 
such as proclaim themselves to public notice, or, if there 
are, it is not in them that the strength of the movement 
resides ; but there are up and down England hundreds of 
quite small undertakings and groups of men working, 
groups which are aware of each other's existence and watch 
each other's progress with interest and sympathy. If you 
strike one of them you will be directed on to others, an} 
you will soon find yourself unravelling a whole network of 
individual efforts and enterprises, meeting workmen such as 
you did not know existed in England, alert, enthusiasti, 
skilful, and, above all, young. And it is with these that 

the hope of England’s future craftsmanship lies. 

7 . * * * 

Mainly through the action and influence of these men 
the value attaching to good work is making itself felt. 
But certain shops, too, are having an influence in the 
same direction. Morris’s, of which I wrote lately, and 
where I received such a glowingaccount of the renais- 
sance of workmanship, is one; Liberty is another. ! 
asked them at Liberty’s the other day how they were off 
for skilled labour, and whether it was on the increase or 
decrease, and the question led to my introduction to a man 
in authority, who, as it turned out, was keen on the very 
aspect of the question that interested me. On hearing 
what I was after he carried me off immediately to the 
silverwork, and put into my hands a number of pieces 
which were certainly of great interest and perhaps of con- 
siderable beauty. They were almost entirely designed in 
variations of Celtic lines and patterns—a form of design 
which, though very graceful, is to my mind sometimes lack- 
ing in significance. The lines, twisting and turning back 
upon themselves, work out in places a thick and intricate 
pattern ; then, clearing themselves from the entanglement, 
make a long curve to the next point where a thick decora- 
tive surface is to be worked up. The style has several 
advantages. The wide curving lines between the decora- 
tive bits are pleasant for the eye to run along, and the 
isolation of the decoration makes it very effective. These 
merits are often brought out with admirable knowledge of 
effect. There was a chalice and paten which were quite a 
study in the results to be thus obtained. _A description 
is little good without illustrations. The foot of the 
chalice was worked in the way I have described with a 
pattern of interlacing lines. The stem, as well as the 
bowl, was of smooth, glossy silver, but at the point where 
the two joined a very rich tracing of lines was worked 
round and formed an effective band of decoration set 
off by the smoothness above and below. But what 
showed the real insight and knowledge of the artist was 
this: that, finding the bowl overshadowed this decorative 
portion and made it indistinct, he had inlaid his decora- 
tion with blue enamel, so that the tracery of silver lines 
showed brilliantly on a blue ground. Nothing could better 








show the absolute mastery of the workman over the effects 
he was relying on. 
* * o * * 

There is, however, I cannot but think, something un- 
satisfactory in Celtic work. As design it may be good, 
but the meaninglessness of involved lines becomes after a 
time wearisome. Why not try some Byzantine patterns for 
a change? I imagine that a Byzantine vine wreath, the 
stem forming a succession of half-circle curves, with alter- 
nate grape bunch and leaf falling into the hollow of each 
curve, would commend itself to many people more than 
mere line entanglements. Or if such a design were too 
intricate there are many simpler ones in which the utmost 
effectiveness of design is combined with interest in the 
thing designed. It is strange how indifferent people re- 
main to the beauties of Byzantine work. Their attention 
is usually arrested, it seems, by the pseudo-classic refine- 
ments of the Renaissance too effectually to explore 
beyond. 

* * * * * 

However, it was not really to discuss the beauty or 
the shortcomings of this silver work that I started writing 
about it. Its interest in my eyes does not depend on its 
beauty at all. It is interesting because it is the work of a 
number of young workmen who have been trained at the 
Birmingham Art School, who for the most part are still 
continuing to go to that school, who take am eager, per- 
sonal interest in their work—not merely in the technical 
but in the theoretical side of it—and whose very perfect 
workmanship as here exemplified shows the pains taken 
and the high estimate set on manual skill and training. 
In short, it is interesting because it bears witness to a real 
vitality in the craft, to a force of human intelligence, 
human thought and skill, emulous, and, above all, as I 
said before, young, exerting itself in this department of 
work. It is satisfactory to know that though the results 
of these youngsters’ industry have only been before the 
public about five years, they have established a sale which 
I should have thought would have represented about the 
turnover of a prosperous business. I was told that no 
fewer than 200 of the pupils of the Birmingham Art School 
work for Liberty’s. By-and-by they will, no doubt, 
some of them at least, set up for themselves, but whether 
they do or not they will undoubtedly, as far as their 
influence extends, strengthen English industry where it 
most needs strengthening—in the sphere of human crafts- 
manship, that is to say, as opposed to the sphere of 
mechanical iteration. 

. * * * * 

I do not know if many people or few are interested 
to-day in the question of English craftsmanship. To me 
it seems one of the most important there is. On the one 
side you have a million machines, whirring and buzzing, 
stereotyping everything they touch, not things only but 
men, reducing men themselves to a part of the mechanical 
system. Has the reader ever stood before some great 
intricate creature, all wheels and rollers, and watched it 
hypnotising its mechanic, every movement of the man 
obeying a suggestion of the machine’s, until the two seem 
to blend together, the mechanism becoming partly human 
in order the better to absorb the man, the man losing 
humanity as he adapts himself to the mechanism ? I can 
never divest myself of the idea that the creature itself, 
dancing and nodding at its victim, knows the effect of its 
hideous mesmerism. ‘Travellers tell of an Indian tree 
that puts down long tentacles in the night to seize the un- 
happy creature that has dropped asleep in its shade, and 
which it then proceeds to devour and digest. here are 
more forms of cannibalism than we commonly think of in 
the world. - js és ~ 
we have the emancipa- 
the struggle of men to reassert their control 
to wield and handle them instead of being 
Watch the genuine 
His ideas take shape under his hands. 
stroke. 


And then, on the other side, 
tion process, 
over things, 
wielded and handled by them. 


craftsman at work. — ee 
His own individuality asserts itself with every 
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Character and mind develop in him as his power over his 
material becomes more complete. He is a man using, 20t 
being used; absorbing, not being absorbed; expanding, 
not contracting. He is, moreover, a free man, free of th2 
worst form of servitude—the servitude to things. A man 
may live in servitude to people and be little the worse ‘or 
it. It is an outer matter. But the man who is a slave to 
the things he works in, who works passively, or 
“mechanically,” as we say, is degraded in himself, stunt 2d 
and debased in his own character. That he is 
“free” to assert his own stuntedness, and even imprint .t 
on the universe, makes no difference. In short, crafts 
manship I take to mean the measure of the workman's in- 
ward freedom. In so far as he is a craftsman he has 
control over things; in so far as he is a mechanic, things 
have control over him. If the reader will look at it like 
that he will understand the importance that may be at- 
tached to the signs of a revival of British craftsmanship. 


L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
OLITICAL atmospheres change, and it was with 
a smile that one looked down on Wednesday 
afternoon on the House of Commons, nay, on the 
Treasury Bench itself, bubbling over with humanitarian 
sentiment. Lord Percy, who is at oncea Jingo, a Pro- 
tectionist, and a pro-Turk, was the glib exponent 
of this refreshing change of heart ; the Prime 
Minister its enthusiastic appraiser. I could not help 
connecting the spirit responsible for the framing of the 
Anglo-French convention with the practical disappear- 
ance of Mr. Chamberlain from Parliamentary politics. 
Supposing that instrument had been proposed 
two years ago, and that at the same time we had had 
the report of the Royal Commission in favour of con- 
scription. It would have required a vigorous imagina- 
tion to suppose that the one would have been received 
with shouts of praise and the other kicked igno- 
miniously into the street. Is it hard to conceive this 
treatment reversed? I think not. But since the end 
of the Boer war, which shut out all human relationships 
with the European world and seemed to make obsolete 
the sound traditions of English policy, we seem to have 
traversed a wide space in national thought and feeling, 
The Liberal Party has changed; the Tory Party has 
changed; even the music-halls have forgotten Mr. 
Chamberlain, for the other day the verse of a song 
celebrating him and his policy was received at one of 
these centres of patriotism in complete silence. Peace, 
retrenchment, internal reform, new methods and 
instruments of European amity are on men’s lips and, 
in some degree, in their hearts ; and all this while a 
furious war is being waged in the Far East and the 
smoke of the South African desolation still rises to the 
skies. 
a * * * * 
Meanwhile the political consequences to the 
Government of the report of the Commission are 
tolerably serious. Of course they have repudiated it. 
I cannot conceive a single member of the Cabinet, 
as the political situation stands, to be in favour of it. 
Parliamentary opinion is almost unanimously hostile. 
The Commission, with its absurd methods, the patent 
snub administered it by the Admiralty, and the very 
reserved treatment accorded it by the Committee of 
Defence, has clearly no standing with the serious 


public, and its substantial proposal finds no sympathy 
even in the Ministerial Press. But the War Office 
have already committed themselves to rough handling 
of the Volunteers and the Reserve Forces. They are 
in labour with a bad scheme of reorganisation, and 
this fiasco of the Commission opens up a prospect 
of very considerable peril to them—so consider- 
able that I am not surprised to hear revivals of 
the old reports of a summer Dissolution by public 
men who speak, if they speak sincerely, with know- 
ledge. It is clear, in any case, that Parliament must 
discuss the matter, and know, at the earliest possible 
moment, the full mind of the Government on the 
Volunteer question. Obviously, if the inefficiency of 
the force is emphasised in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plans, 
a step is taken in the direction in which the Commis- 
sion have travelled with such foolish precipitancy. But 
the Government's agents block the way to discussion, 
and again we have to rely on the forcing power of the 


Opposition. And forcing power is the quality in which 
they are most lacking. 
* * - o * 


Again the air is full of rumours of coolness between 
the two partners in the prolonged ‘‘rubber” of the 
fiscal controversy. Mr. Chamberlain's detachment from 
Parliamentary politics is certainly extreme. Nowadays 
he rarely appears in the House of Commons, and 
then mainly for the purpose of supporting an 
appearance of his son’s. Apart from any possible 
breach in his complicated relationship with the 
Prime Minister, there is the fact of the almost com- 
plete disappearance of his propaganda. So dramatic 
is this change that men who speculate on the subject- 
matter of the election cannot bring themselves to believe 
that fiscal policy will be the question. Everything is 
against Mr. Chamberlain. His personal powers, theattrac- 
tion and vigour of his personality, are not at their height. 
His recent speeches have lacked virility and pertness. 
His best lieutenant is lost to him. His parliamentary 
following is singularly feeble. No one believes in an 
effective revival of his agitation in the coming autumn 
The logical victory of Free Trade last year was signal, 
and it has been followed by a desertion of the fickle, sen- 
sational elements on which the Protectionist movement 
relied. No one marks the work of the Tariff Com- 
mission; its report is discredited in advance. I am 
told that it is a terrible white elephant, and that its 
cost is swallowing up the £30,000 or so that Mr. 
Chamberlain collected during the recess. As for the 
Tariff Reform League, it seems to have sunk into the 
earth, like some disappointed sprite. There are no 
traces ofits work. The 7imes is cooling in its attitude, 
the Chamberlain Press becomes more and more Minis- 
terial intone. Itis not astonishing to hear that all these 
symptoms have not been lost on the Premier, who 
may feel that his own game is being played for him 
against the more adventurous hazard of Chamber- 
lainism. 

* * * + * 

_ There is a very interesting suggestion in the Wesé- 
minster, that the revival of interest in the Channel 
Tunnel question, which has followed the Anglo-French 
Agreement, should be marked by an attempt to make 
up our minds as to the conditions under which the 
Tunnel should be built, if it is to be built at all. That 
is very wise; wiser, I think, than the following 
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suggestion, that the best plan might be to arrange 
means of destroying the Tunnel in the event 
of the outbreak of war. Surely that is to mis- 
understand the nature of any arrangement between 
England and France for the building of a landway 
between the two frontiers. The conclusion of such an 
instrument would be in the nature of a great Act of 
Trust between two civilised Powers. The actual risk 
would probably not be great, for who believes in the 
effective war use of a seatunnel ? But it is clear that 
if the two nations agree to make it, they would do so 
in the mutual faith that the tunnel was neutral ter- 
ritory, that it was non-existent for the purposes of 
war. Is there any doubt at all that such an extension 
of the neutralities, as I may call them, would be 
absolutely safe, that you could with confidence make 
such an appeal to the civilised conscience of the Power 
with which you were treating ? Unless you could 
make such an appeal it would hardly be worth while 
making the tunnel at all. 
* . * * » 

Surely English publishers are a little remiss when 
they fail to take account of so important a literary 
development as the effect on German opinion of Mr, 
Chamberlain's book, Zhe Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century. The author is perhaps best known to 
Englishmen (he is an Englishman himself) who have 
visited Bayreuth, and have there read, either in French 
or German, his acute analysis of the musical and 
literary genius of Wagner. His later book is the most 
powerful statement of the aims of German nationalism 
that has been written, and its style is so good that it 
has become a model of literary method in the country 


which Mr. Chamberlain has made his own. But its chief . 


interest is the Kaiser’s patronage of it and the way in 
which he has constituted himself a kind of amateur 
advertising agent in its favour. He has made the 
author his personal friend, he presents copies of the 
book to all those whom he desires especially to honour, 
and the other day, in an interview with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, he pointed out to him the desk from which 
he had read it out, from cover to cover, to his much- 
suffering family. It is not surprising that a work so 
commended should have had wide political influence, 
and that its spirit of aggressive Teutonism should 
have given a large impetus to the pan-German move- 
ment. 
* + ” 

Mr. Winston Churchill has for some time been 
engaged in collecting materials for a memoir of his 
father. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MILNER OR SHAFTESBURY ? 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your admirable article is most timely. May I, 
with great respect, enlarge it a little further by reminding 
your readers of the teachings of Arnold Toynbee, as ex- 
pressed in The Industrial Revolution, the more interesting 
just now as we are told in the preface that Toynbee “ in- 
spired with his ideas ” the then Mr. Albert Grey, M.P. for 
Northumberland (now Lord Grey), and that the work was 

“revised by the friend who shared Toynbee’s entire in- 
tellectual life, Mr. Alfred Milner” ? 

“The population, said Toynbee (speaking of the old bad 


pre-Reform days in England) was huddled together . 
in filthy dens like wild animals, and women worked like 


beasts of burden in the mines. The country labourers 
famished in their dark hovels; no wonder that the skies 
were reddened by the flames of burning ricks. . . . I 
tremble to think what this country would have been without 
the Factory Acts. The Acts interfere to protect the 
weak, not only women and children, but men. . . . The 
Chartists argued on the true ground, ‘We cannot get 
justice until every class is represented in the State.’ 
, We demand increased material welfare for those 
who labour with their hands. . The workman has to 
govern a vast empire, a duty unparalleled. We demand 
it that he may learn to rule righteously the dim multitudes 
of peasants who toil under tropical suns.” 

How true every word of it in its application to South 
Africa to-day! The generous note, the manly sympathy, 
the spirit of helpfulness to the poor and the weak, the 
deep sense of social responsibility—in a word, the true 
Imperialism—who can miss its living force ? But where 
are the prophets ? Toynbee we know: he being dead, 
yet speaketh ; but where are the rest ? Carlyle, we may 
remember, answered some such inguiry about certain lancd- 
lords neglecting social duties by the exclamation that the; 
were busy shooting game. Of the Greys and Milners, once 
of such high promise, unhappily more is to be said than 
that. The practical abandonment anyhow of their nobler 
creed of former days and their buttressing of the iniqui- 
ties and tyrannies of South African mining rule are about 
as sorrowful an experience of disappointed hopes as any 
of us have ever known. One consolation no doubt they 
still may have, that like their recent blind guide they may 
richly earn the epitaph—* What we had said we (un)said.” 
—Yours, &c., 

Joun HAveELock. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 30, 1904. 





THE SEEKERS. 


RIENDS and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor 
blessed abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the 
lonely road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never 
see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the 
rain 

And the watch-fire under stars, and sleep, and the road 
again. 


We seek the City of God, and the haunt where beauty 
dwells, 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial 
bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 
But the dolorous town where mourners are going about 
the street. 


We travel the dusty road till the light of the day is dim 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past 
and by, ; 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest 
abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the 
lonely road. 
Joun MASEFIELD. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR, BRADLEY ON ENGLISH.* 


R. HENRY BRADLEY has written a very good 
little book on English grammar. Like Mr. 
Mackail's Latin Literature from the same _ publisher 
it is just such a book as everyone is grateful to be told 
of; andas its public should be almost co-extensive with 
the English-speaking race, so far as they interest them- 
selves in their own language, I shall do myself a kind- 
ness in recommending it. It supplies a real need, for 
it makes a dry subject attractively readable, and gives 
a scientifically grouped mass of information which could 
not be found in any other single volume, large or small. 
The scheme is as follows: In the first twelve pages 
the reader is put in possession of the main fea- 
tures of Early English grammar, the author seeing 
very clearly that it is the ordinary man’s inevitable 
ignorance of Early English which makes it impos- 
sible to bring him within accurate range of any 
statements that can elucidate its development. 
This initial stumbling block, which keeps most 
people from studying the history of our grammar, Mr. 
Bradley has overcome with marvellous cleverness. He 
first makes a simple comparison of Early English with 
modern German (the least smattering of which is suffi- 
cient for his purpose), and having thus established a 
clear conception of the general characteristics, he 
sharpens the outline by one short example of Early 
English, in which every word is parsed and explained. 
Nothing could have been better imagined or more suc- 
cessful ; and the simplicity of his artifice will tempt all 
his readers tolearn. From this basis he then sets forth 
‘*to give some idea of the causes by which the more 
remarkable changes in our language were brought 
about, and to estimate the effect which those changes 
had on its fitness as an instrument for the expression 
of thought.” The headings of the following chapters 
are a schedule which anyone with an educational 
knowledge of the subject might, with the help of 
a text-book or two, have filled out in a competent 
manner ; but the difference between a simplicity due 
to correct general knowledge and that simplicity which 
is skilfully elaborated from the exhaustive knowledge 
of an expert could hardly be better exemplified than it 
is on every page of this book. The subject, too, is one 
in which skill and taste go for much ; for whilea 
wealth of grammatical detail is tedious and unread- 
able, and only fit for reference, its well-chosen examples 
can be most diverting. Humour and broad literary 
sympathy keep Mr. Bradley’s book alive. 

It would be easy for me to entertain my reader 
with a dish of pulled plums, but I will leave them to 
be eaten with the cake. Nor should I have taken upon 
me to discuss this expert’s work at all if he had not 
proposed to estimate the value of modern English as a 
speech and literary language. It is here that meeting 
Mr. Bradley on more level ground I find one or two 
things to say. 

Mr. Bradley is no pedantic archzologist : he has a 
fine literary sense, which he uses fearlessly. Where 
the old is better, he admits the loss of it with real 
regret; but where the new is better, he welcomes it 





* THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry Bradley. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1904. 


heartily : and the main result of his judgments is that 
English has very much improved, and has now arrived 
at a condition in which it may compare favourably with 
any other language ancient or modern. In this general 
verdict, which is likely to win popular sympathy, I am 
fairly at one with him: if I ;were not, the field of dis- 
cussion would be too wide to enter upon. But agree- 
ing in the main [ would point out a few details in which 
I think he overlooks or underestimates certain palpable 
disadvantages of our present grammar: and the fact 
that such an authority can overlook them makes me 
think it more worth while to call attention to them. 

My first point is this: Mr. Bradley observes how 
the reduction of all plurals to one form was a great 
advantage. It is also no doubt a good thing to havea 
common form for all genitives ; but it is an enormous 
disadvantage that these two forms should be the same ; 
both plurals and genitives being now expressed by ’s 
(s or s), for though they were originally distinguished 
from each other by a difference in vowel termination, 
the plurals being as and the genitives es, this insufficient 
distinction was speedily lost in the stressing of the root 
(p. 38), and there is nothing now to distinguish them. 
This is, of course, not overlooked by Mr. Bradley, nor 
the further trouble that a plural genitive merely doubles 
this s, which, in the great choice of possible variety, is 
as monstrously stupid as it is inconvenient; but my 
main objection to our fate is one which Mr. Bradley 
does not notice—namely, that this factotum ending is 
a sibilant (either s or s), one of the most disfiguring 
sounds of human speech. The condition of the 
nouns is lamentable enough, but if we add the 
further fact that the third person singular of the 
present tense of all verbs has also the same sibilant 
inflexion, we find that the matter is very much worse ; 
for we cannot frame any sentence of the simplest type 
without a terminal sibilant. We may say ¢he cow 
drinks, or cows drink, but we can only shift the sibilant 
from verb to noun. The Elizabethan drinke‘h was 
therefore better. We should also strive to preserve our 
subjunctive as an occasional means of escape. It is 
the fact that the inflection of the noun is always s that 
prevents our having any useful inflective genitive 
plural, because no one will say cowses for the genitive 
plural of cow. The difficulty with proper names or 
nouns that end in s (ass would make asseses) is in- 
superable: and the result is, as Mr. Bradley points 
out, that, some of the forms being impossible, those 
that we use are often ambiguous. Thus, e.g., 1 am 
often confused with my singular namesake, the 
organist of Westminster Abbey ; and these things all 
follow, I think, from the sibilant nature of the inflec- 
tion, which Mr. Bradley does not once lament. 

If I might venture a short excursion into pure 
philology, I should say that these sibilant terminations 
(whatever their formal history) owe their adoption to 
the simple fact that the sibilant is the sound which, 
above all others, has the quality of being both easily 
pronounced and easily heard. It is a piece of horrible 
utilitarianism which, I am afraid, proves that the 
English race paid little regard to the true esthetics of 
speech. It is a blot on the moral character of the 
accidence: and it also indicates that the speakers of 
Old English had much the same careless way of talking 
as now obtains. 

Secondly, when considering how the loss of ter- 
minal vowels has made the language more monosyllabic, 
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I find Mr. Bradley overestimating, in my opinion, the 
advantages of the acquired monosyllabic speech. I have 
just spoken of the real blemish in the language which 
results from the three commonest inflections being all 
sibilant. I would now point out that this sibilant, being 
of the nature of a vowel or semivowel, does not in 
taking the place of a full syllable always shorten the 
word. The only advantage that monosyllables can 
have per se over disyllables is that they are shorter. But 
as a matter of fact, such a monosyllable as goes (gos) 
is not shorter than the disyllable goeth (go-eth) ; it looks 
as if it ought to be; but, measuring them as nearly as 
I can, I find that the disyllable tends rather to be the 
shorter of the two; in it the accent on the long o (before 
a vowel in a syllable) hurries the 0 very much in time, 
so that goe- is about equal togo- ; and, these being equal, 
the relative length of the two words is decided by the 
relative length of ¢ and s, and of these the latter being 
the more vocal is more easily and generally held on. 
And from this it follows that the omission of the vowel 
before the terminal sibilant does not necessarily 
shorten the word in making it monosyllabic : goddes 
is shorter than gods, for though the e is omitted, the < 
(which makes also some extra fuss in colliding with 
the d@) has still to be vocalised; while in the disyllable 
the root is shortened by the paroxytone accent on the 
pyrrhic. It seems to me that the disyllable has every 
advantage: it is even both easier and quicker to 
speak. Since, then, no time is really gained, there 
would seem to be no advantage to compensate for 
the zwsthetic loss, nor for the frequent grammatical 
ambiguity which results from the identical inflection 
of the same root used as verb and noun, 

Again, these ‘‘ advantageous” monosyllables typi- 
cally end with a consonant, and they generally begin 
with one ; so that the effect of many together is the 
perpetual collision of all manner of consonants crowded 
between accented roots, making combinations not only 
difficult and ugly to pronounce, and thereby inviting 
mispronunciation, but sometimes, as in the famous 
tongue-twister, Miss Smith's fish-sauce shop, humanly 
impossible. It seems to me that this monosyllabising 
of the language can only have come about through the 
prevalence of a careless and imperfect pronunciation, 
and that, if we were to cultivate a careful articulation, 
we should soon learn to prefer, even though we could 
never return to, some of the discarded longer forms as 
being really easier and often shorter to speak. Lovers of 
Chaucer will agree with me here; and I think that any- 
one who has familiarised himself with a dialect by con- 
verse with common folk must have experienced a natural 
preference for many of the older forms on account of 
their ease on the tongue. 

Thirdly, when Mr. Bradley asserts the great con- 
venience of the group genitive (his comically horrible 
example is the-man-J-met-at-Birmingham’s idea) and of 
the attributive use of the noun (as in the hal/-past two 
train) he admits that it is easy for these grammatical 
liberties to make a sentence ambiguous or unintelligible. 
He might have added to these the omission of the rela- 
tive pronoun (as it is actually omitted in the first of 
these two examples), and have said that speech which 
makes a careless use of these idioms is apt to be mere 
jargon. He is far too kind when he says that “ much 
of our poetry is obscure because the structure of the 
language has compelled the poet to choose between 





the claims of lucidity and those of emphasis or grace.” 
The use of grammar must be to make our meaning 
distinctly intelligible, and a well-made sentence 
should have only one possible interpretation ; and if 
these grammatical, or, rather, ungrammatical licences 
result in ambiguity or unintelligibility they can be too 
much praised, nor is anyone compelled to use them 
where they are ambiguous or obscure. I have had 
some experience in reading manuscript verse, and it 
was the frequent occurrence of ambiguities and hope- 
less obscurities in such work that first opened my eyes 
to the real condition of our spoken English. A text- 
book that warned young writers of these traps is much 
needed ; it would have taught me a great deal; and 
though Mr. Bradley goes some way towards supplying 
it, for he analyses and explains these queer forms of 
elliptical or shortened expression, and even partly 
illustrates their abuse, he is, I think, too lenient 
towards them. 

Lastly, I would not regret Mr. Bradley’s determi- 
nation to keep aloof from the discussion of phonetic 
zsthetics ifI thought that he was reserving the sub- 
ject for another volume. In any examination of the 
excellence of our present speech the consideration of 
sound cannot be excluded, as I think my remarks on 
the sibilant may indicate. And our speech is at present 
in a critical state. If only such an expert as Mr. 
Bradley would put its case fairly before the public, good 
might come of it; for there is no reason why en- 
lightened opinion should not use our educational 
machinery to preserve the speech in which our litera- 
ture is written from undergoing further decay. Mr. 
Bradley sums up by saying that he does not expect 
there can be much further change just at pre- 
sent; but this judgment does not, I suppose, 
include change in pronunciation. Every language 
which is used as a practical means of oral communica- 
tion has a constant tendency to degradation in sound. 
The term degradation may seem to beg the question, 
for it might be justly argued that such changes as 
occur are the work of natural processes of useful evo- 
lution and desirable simplification, of the nature of 
growth rather than of decay; and it is true that in 
their nature these changes are a movement of pro- 
nunciation towards ease and convenience, and most of 
them may be welcomed as directly serviceable, and 
many of them as even of zsthetic merit. But the fact 
has to be faced that a very considerable amount of 
difficulty and delicacy of speech ts necessary both for 
practical differentiation and for beauty of speech ; 
whereas the process of actual degradation is governed 
merely by the indolence of the speaker, which revolts 
at all difficulty whatsoever, and would without certain 
checks speedily arrive at unintelligibility and ugliness. 

From absolute unintelligibility we are well pro- 
tected by the necessity of being understood. If our 
utterance is indistinguishable we have to be at the 
pains of repeating it corrected. The greater number 
of people who speak most carefully have been won to 
the habit merely by discovering that it is after all not 
only the most courteous and well-mannered way, but 
also the one which saves them most trouble in the end. 
To be always understood when one speaks is a real 
comfort and advantage. 

But between the best manner of clear enunciation 
and absolute unintelligibility lies the field in which 
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active degradation is always advancing unobserved 
and unchecked; and in our English of to-day it is 
rapidly eating away into the last traditions and 
wsthetics of the language. That this deterioration 
should be specially the fate of English deserves ex- 
amination, and I propose on another occasion to 
trouble the reader with my views concerning its 
causes. The subject is, I believe, winning every day a 
wider attention, and this is likely to be increased by 


Mr. Bradley’s excellent book. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 





EUROPE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
L’Evrore ET LA REVOLUTION FRANGAISE. Par Albert Sorel. 
Sixiéme Partie. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

THE sixth volume of M. Sorel’s elaborate work covers the 
period which lies between the establishment of the 
Consulate and the battle of Austerlitz. It deals, there- 
fore, with some of the most debated and momentous trans- 
actions of modern history, with the Concordat, the Code, 
with Lunéville and Amiens, with the murder of D’Enghien 
and the expedition to Domingo, with the Empire and the 
Third Coalition, with the Boulogne flotilla and Trafalgar, 
with the formation of the Italian Kingdom and the entrance 
into the Austrian War. It is distinguished by the qualities, 
solid and artistic, which M. Sorel has taught us to expect of 
him—the wide range of information, the calm judgment, 
the brilliant and epigrammatic character sketches, the play 
of histcric vision backwards and forwards, the firm grasp 
of diplomatic tradition, and of what may be termed the 
viscous elements, both diplomatic and social, in the political 
system of Europe. It lays itself open to but one serious 
criticism: M. Sorel is inadequately informed upon English 
politics. He exaggerates the commercial motive; he 
draws no distinction between the views of Pitt and Wynd- 
ham, the first willing to accept peace upon decent terms, 
the second desirous of a guerre a l’outrance ; he misrepre- 
sents the cause of Pitt’s resignation. It was not due to the 
fact that the country wanted peace and that Pitt wanted 
war. It was due to the King’s attitude upon the question of 
Catholic emancipation. Here, however, is M. Sorel’s ac- 

count of the transaction: 

* Demander la paix, c’était vouloir la retraite de Pitt. 

Pitt ne faiblissait pas. Mais le roi, George, dans 

ses intervalles lucides n’éprouvait la supériorité de ce grand 

ministre que pour s’impatienter du joug. Cet Allemand, 
hautain et grossier, se fit tout &4 coup peuple, par jalousie 
de Pitt. Pitt se vit abandonné; a aucun prix il ne voulait 
signer la paix. La paix d’ailleurs serait sa revanche. Mala- 
dif, criblé de dettes, il eprouvait aussi le besoin de se 
retirer, de se refaire, d’attendre.”’ 

To this it is sufficient to reply that Pitt gave his support to 

Addington’s policy, and that resignation meant a loss to 

him of some ten thousand pounds a year. 

The doctrine of historical continuity has no more 
zealous exponent than M. Sorel, who views every great 
passage of human history as a process of secular forces 
and does no trade in dramatic surprises. The First Consul 
continues the work of Louis XIV. and the Directorate ; 
Pitt is the heir of Edward III. and Henry V., and behind 
all the glittering professions of Alexander, there is the 
old-fashioned vein of Oriental guile. Everything in the 
early schemes of Bonaparte finds a root in the French 
tradition. Egypt is a dream of St. Louis; America an 
ambition of three centuries; the Rhine frontier an aspira- 
tion as old as Philip le Bel, an achievement as young as 
Custine and Moreau; a subject Germany is the work of 
Richelieu, a Rhenish confederation the device of Mazarin ; 
the Empire of the Gauls is the heritage of Charlemagne ; 
an Italian ascendancy the vision of d’Argencon, and the 
plot of Chauvelin. Even the partition of Europe between 
France and Russia was an idea older than Tilsit. A Rus- 
sian trader had recommended it to the Directorate in 1799 ; 
It was all but realised in the grandiose operations of 1801, 
when mad Paul was flogging his Court ladies and Napo- 
leon was drawing his net over the Iberian peninsula. 


In this large conspectus there is always a danger 
that personal forces will be neglected, that responsibility 
will remain unfixed and undistributed, and that criminals 
will escape due punishment, because in the judgment of 
the historian nothing could have been otherwise. M. Sorel 
knows Bonaparte as well as anybody, and in a striking 
passage decribes his dual nature : 

“L’homme d’Etat en Bonaparte était I-homme appris, 
homme civilisé, sa conquéte sur lui-méme, la maitrise de 
son genie, et il en tirait son principal orgueil; mais Je 
guerrier le conquérant étaient l’étre primitif, l'étre d’in- 
stinct, expansion naturelle de son genie.” 

But, nevertheless, it seems to us that no small portion of 
the responsibility which M. Sorel attributes to the ineluct- 
able march of events may properly be ascribed to Bona- 
parte’s military ambition, and that if the First Consul had 
held his hand after Amiens France might have retained her 
“natural” frontiers, the dominant motive of so many cen- 
turies of conflict and diplomacy. After all, there is such 
a thing as compromise, and it would not have passed the 
wit of man to devise a commercial treaty between France 
and England from which each country might have derived 
an equal measure of advantage. 

With these reserves we have nothing but praise for 
M. Sorel’s achievement. We do not remember ever to 
have met so complete and dramatic account of the murder 
of the Czar Paul, or so convincing a portrait of his suc- 
cessor Alexander, already a favourite subject for psycho- 
logical analysis. It is one of the author’s fine observations 
that the friendship of Alexander for the King of Prussia 
was founded upon a flattering sense of his own superiority 
to that dull, awkward, and monotonous monarch, and that 
the very qualities which rendered Frederick William in- 
supportable to Napoleon made him the chosen friend of 
the Czar. Itis another fine observation that the Tribunate 
was not suppressed because it criticised the grandiose 
elements in Napoleon’s policy, but because it felt that 
Napoleon by substituting the word “ sujet” for “ citoyen” 
in the Russian treaty had abated something of Republican 
pride. Not, indeed, that this was the only cause for the 
extinction of that eminent band. Another clue is furnished 
in the brilliant little sketch of Benjamin Constant, “ sur- 
vivant de la Révolution parlée dépaysé dans la révolution 
organisée.” Indeed, the pliant Fontanes “ce Barrére aca- 
démique du nouveau régime,” as M. Sorel happily de- 
scribes him, typifies the place allotted to the literary in- 
stinct in the Napoleonic economy. 

Those who derive their knowledge from Lanfrey will 
remark that the Concordat is defended, that the expedition 
to S$. Domingo is ascribed to a serious intention to re- 
cover that splendid colony for France, and that the famous 
letter of Talleyrand urging the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien is accepted as genuine. That, of course, does 
not mean that the responsibility, openly avowed in Napo- 
leon’s will, is shifted from Napoleon’s shoulders. It 
merely serves to illustrate the political fibre of Talleyrand 
and the character of the emergency which prompted ad- 
vice so desperate from a head so shrewd. The view taken 
here of the intended invasion of England is one which now 
commends itself to all students of the period. There can 
be no doubt that Napoleon greatly over-estimated the 
strength of English discontent, and really thought that if 
once he could effect a landing in Kent, all would be easy. 
With the aid of the “canaille” he could establish a Re- 
public and dethrone George, and a day’s control of the 
Channel would put England at his mercy. But he was 
always ready with an alternative, and if his fleet were unable 
to concentrate, he could force on a quarrel with Austria 


and endeavour to “conquer the sea by the land.” 
This, of course, is what actually happened, but 
not before the Third Coalition had been formed. 


Of the manner in which this great combination was 
knit together M. Sorel has much to say. Perhaps if 
he had read Mr. Rose, who has made such good use 
of our unpublished diplomatic material, he would have 
been inclined to treat English diplomacy with a little more 
sympathy at this juncture. There were some excellent 
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reasons, as our papers show, why Pitt should have been 
firm in requiring the retention of Malta, and the divergence 
between English and Russian aims may easily be exag- 
gerated. But even where M. Sorel’s knowledge seems to 

2 defective—and to no man is it given to know everything 
—his historical instinct saves him from being unfair. On 
the whole, this country has never received more considerate 
handling from a French historian. 


H. A. L. FIsHer. 





HENRY VAUGHAN. 
THE PoreMs oF HENRY VAUGHAN. Introduction and Notes by 


Edward Hutton. “ The Little Library.”” London: Methuen. 
1s. 6d. net. 


AsouT the time of Shakespeare’s death a great change 
began to creep over English poetry, a change that was 
partly the result of a failing of energy, partly of the desire 
for a new kind of beauty and of the exercise of a new 
kind of thought. Elizabethan poets, as a rule, took the 
line of least resistance. They wrote on themes that offered 
themselves for poetry, filled their verse with images of 
things beautiful in themselves, and sang tunes that, how- 
ever rich in sound, were simple in the emotions they ex- 
pressed. Simplicity in fact, simplicity of matter gor- 
geously expressed, was the mark of their poetry, as of 
Venetian art. They had the confident energy of youth, 
and enjoyed the obvious without question or misgiving. 
They were simple, sensuous, passionate; all that a poet, 
according to Milton, need be. But they seemed, after a 
generation or so of triumphant production, to have worked 
out their vein. The drama, the highest form of literature 
they practised, began to show signs of decadence, and all 
the other kinds of poetry they wrote had grown up, as it 
were, under the shadow of the drama and shared its pecu- 
liar qualities. Many even of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the 
most subtle lyric poetry of that time, are little speeches, 
eloquent passages that might be uttered by a lover in one 
of his early plays; and straightforward eloquence is the 
mark of most Elizabethan songs, for they were written to 
be sung, as plays were written to be spoken. So when the 
energy of the drama was spent, the energy of other kinds 
of Elizabethan poetry failed with it. Herrick was the last 
Elizabethan, and his poetry is all exquisite manner. He 
practised a dying art in its last perfection. But a reac- 
tion began even when the drama was at its height, a re- 
action which showed that there were still new things to be 
done in poetry of a new kind,and which foreboded many 
of the triumphs of the romantic revival delayed by the long 
prosaic winter of the eighteenth century. Donne was the 
first agent in this reaction, and he wrote nearly all his best 
poetry before Elizabeth died. His strange mind could 
find no satisfaction in Elizabethan ways of writing; and 
he made, painfully and imperfectly, a new way for himself. 
It was natural to him to choose the line of most resistance. 
He was the first of our poets to express the conflict of 
passion and thought ; for his passion, always haunted with 
misgivings, got itself entangled in strange processes of 
thought, and he could never be satisfied until he had 
worked these out to an end often bitter and harsh. You 
can feel the struggle in the very structure of his verse, 
hesitating, disjointed, and breaking away now and again 
into a strange, unwilling music, when thought and passion 
for a moment work together. No doubt his taste was per- 








verse with all the violence of reaction. He made immense 
sacrifices for rare triumphs; but even to us his triumphs 
seem the more wonderful for their very costliness, and 
upon many of the finest poets of the next generation their 
influence was very great. The best religious poets 
of our literature lived in the seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and most of them were more or less under 
the sway of Donne. Even Crashaw fell into his mannerisms, 
though they were altogether incongruous to his way of 
thinking and writing. Herbert and Vaughan were affected 
by something more than his mannerisms, for their minds 
worked like his even when their themes were very 
different. Their piety was haunted with the same per- 
plexity and misgiving as his love. Like him, they were 
painfully anxious to understand the exact nature of their 
emotions. They wished, too, to justify and explain the 
ways of God to man, as Donne wished to justify and 
explain the ambiguities of his passion, and they could not 
be content with the easy explanations that satisfied Milton. 
They were scrupulous yet fantastic reasoners, and did 
not think, like many religious writers, that any argument 
is good enough in the best of causes. They were always 
employing their reason to support their faith, yet always 
distrusting its rectitude. Herbert was for ever trying to 
connect faith with conduct, Vaughan to find evidences of 
Divine benignity in natural things. Both, therefore, were 
led into the same kind of fantastic parallels that delighted 
the mind of Donne. Both thought with the laboured in- 
tensity of minds overstrained by the effort after spiritual 
perfection, and it was natural that the manner of Donne 
should suit them better than the manner of the Eliza- 
bethans. Their beauties, like his, were unwilling, short 
bursts of confident music following many searchings of 
heart. Neither of them was a Puritan by profession, 
but the cast of their minds was _ Puritanic, 
and they distrusted the obvious beauties of a poetry 
mainly exercised upon profane and amatory subjects. It 
was a common form for religious poets of that time to 
regret that poetry hitherto had been at the service of the 
lusts of the flesh. Vaughan wrote some love poems in 
his youth: 
“Blind, desperate fits, that study how 
To dress and trim our shame; 
That gild rank poison, and allow 
Vice in a fairer name.” 

He read Herbert’s Zemple, and resolved to put his verse 
to a better purpose. Men who wrote to edify would 
naturally mark their intention by writing in a different 
manner from those who wrote to please. They did not 
wish to tickle the ears of their readers, like a lover flatter- 
ing his mistress. They did not fear to be harsh and crabbed 
in their effort to express an exact shade of Divine truth. 
To Herbert this way of writing was quite natural. Much of 
his verse might be just as well written in prose but for 
the greater brevity which the form of verse allows. He 
writes excellent common sense in an epigrammatic form. 
There is a good deal besides the poetry in his verse that 
is worth reading. But Vaughan was a poet or nothing. 
He had neither Herbert’s interest in human life nor 
his power of thought to eke out his moments 
of inspiration. When he is not inspired he is only a 
dull imitator of Herbert. When he is inspired he has no 
likeness to Herbert at all, and writes a pure poetry of his 
own of a kind not written again until the nineteenth 
century. His likeness to Wordsworth has often been 
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remarked, and it is certain that Wordsworth read him care- 
fully. Neither of them had any art to conceal their lapses 
from inspiration. Both were sincerely dull writers, and 
their dulness seemed as much a natural part of them as 
their genius, so that their inspiration would — break 
through the fog of that dulness as naturally yet as magnifi- 
cently as the sun. Like Wordsworth, Vaughan was a poet 
of nature in a new way. The Elizabethans filled their 
poems with beautiful natural objects. Stars and flowers 
and the songs of birds were mere ornaments to them. For 
Vaughan as for Wordsworth they had a secret connection 
with the mind of man, and seemed, indeed, in some ways 
symbols of his highest emotions. They were something 
closer to him than mere ornaments or even images; and 
he seems to think through them and to use them as if they 
had a solemn significance of their own that no process of 
language could express further. For him the most awful 
celestial things are linked with the most familiar beauties 
of the earth. The Day of Judgment, he says, will 
** Make the dead, like flowers, arise 
Youthful and fair to see new skies.” 
And he illuminates the mystery of death with this perfect 
image : 
‘*He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 


But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown.” 


Here he seems to speak of the bird with a tenderness that 

sounds in the very cadence of his lines, because he sees in 

it an image of the soul of man; and this is the secret of 

the magic with which he invests all natural things. It is 

the same with a felled tree in that curious poem “ The 

Timber,” which begins with this most beautiful verse : 
“Sure thou dids’t flourish once, and many springs, 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 

Passed o’er thy head; many light hearts and wings, 

Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowers.” 
No Elizabethan wrote of nature in that way. Vaughan 
finds some analogy, fantastic enough to our minds, between 
the fallen tree and a murdered man; and the analogy is 
so real to him that it makes him feel a personal identity in 
the tree as if it had really experienced things with a 
human delight, and now lay cut off from that experience 
with a human pathos about it. The connections which 
Vaughan found between things were often, no doubt, 
forced and merely ingenious ; but the habit of mind which 
looked for them gave sometimes a strange novelty and in- 
tensity to his imagination as to Donne’s. He pursues a 
train of thought relentlessly through all absurdities, and 
sometimes it leads him suddenly into a sublimity : 

‘Man of old 

Within the line 

Of Eden could 

Like the sun shine 

All naked, innocent and bright, 

And intimate with Heaven as light.” 

You may always come on a line like that last one in the 
dullest of his poems. It is never safe to presume that 
what begins dull will remain so. Beauty is an accident with 
him, but an accident that happens often enough to make 
him a fine poet; and it is strange that, though one of the 
clumsiest of versifiers when trying to be merely ingenious, 
he turns his phrases with the most delicate art when in- 
spired. Then he seems to speak gravely and simply, and 
as if there were an infinite reserve of beauty in his thought, 
of which the part that finds its way into words is like a 
bunch of flowers picked from a garden. You feel with him, 
as with Donne, that there was more poetry in him than he 
ever managed to write. Too often it is suppressed, yet 
may be found lurking in a phrase or an epithet of his 
poorest verses; so you may always read him in the ex- 
pectation of surprising more of it. 

This, the second cheap edition of his poems lately 
published, seems to be a proof that his shy merits are 
coming to be well known. The book is as well bound and 
printed as all the others of this excellent series and the 
introduction well written, though the editor speaks rather 
coldly of Vaughan’s merits as a poet. 

A. CLuTTon Brock. 


A PHILANTHROPIST OF FORMER DAYS. 
UN PHILANTHROPE D’AUTREFOIS. LA ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIAN- 
COURT, 1747-1827, PAR FERDINAND-DREyFus. Paris: Plon- 

Nourrit et Cie, un vol. 547, p. in 8, avec portrait. 

I sHOULD like, in a few words, to draw the attention of 
readers of this Liberal review to the excellent book which 
M. Ferdinand-Dreyfus, well known in France for his social 
activity, has devoted to the life and work of the most 
Liberal of the philanthropists of former days, Francois 
Alexandre Frederic, Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 
In his Travels in France, so valuable for its description of 
the old order, Arthur Young speaks at length of the Lian- 
court estate, and describes fully the model farm where they 
tried to popularise English agricultural methods. It is 
specially due to this book that the Duke is not less known 
in England. But M. Ferdinand-Dreyfus’s work is to tell 
the whole life and the whole activity of this Duke and 
philosopher, who, “like the Clermont Tonnerres, the 
Noailles, or the d’Envilles, after having prepared the Re- 
volution, had tried for a royal democracy in vain” ; who was 
an émigré, but neyer took up arms against France; who, 
finally, when he had returned to his country, “was one of 
the Liberal phalanx, in opposition to the ‘ultras.’” For 
this work M. Ferdinand-Dreyfus has ransacked public and 
private archives, and has dug out thence a mass of curious 
documents, by means of which he has been able to draw 
a clear portrait of the man whom he calls the “ Franklin 
of the Restoration.” To describe the work of La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt “in the domain of charity, hygiene, 
thrift, and popular education,” is, more or less, “ to follow 
the progress of Liberal ideas from 1800 to 1830.” M. 
Ferdinand-Dreyfus has written, if one may use the ex- 
pression, a representative biography. 

At the same time—and it is this which makes the 
interest of his book for the English-speaking public 
—he has briefly and succinctly shown the influence 
exercised by English and American ideas and institutions 
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binding of special design. With an Introduction by C, F, 
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Japanese design. 3s. 6d, net. 

The effect of Mr. Sladen's descriptive writing, combined with so many finely 
printed photographic illustrations, produces a vivid impression of Japanese life. 
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on French ideas and institutions at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The Duke of Liancourt’s mind was partly formed 
under English and American influences. In 1768, at the 
early age of twenty-one, he went, as a first journey, to seek 
in England “ a free government.” He spent his days in the 
factories, visited the farms, became an agriculturist—this 
high-placed aristocrat knew how to travel, and understood 
how to observe. He was intimate with Arthur Young and 
with Lord and Lady Spencer, and stayed at Bury St. 
Edmunds and at Blackfield Hall. In later days he sent 
his sons there. During the travels of the two young men 
in Suffolk and in Scotland in 1784-5-6, with their tutor, 
the future Inspector of Manufactures, Lazowski, the latter 
sent their father his notes on the workmen, the fields, 
towns, villages. About Young and Adam Smith he wrote 
these curious words, words still unpublished and well worth 
quoting: 

‘*The more I live with Mr. Young, the more I am over- 
whelmed with the vastness of his knowledge, the keenness 
of his conception, his depths in all that concerns agricul- 
ture, which he has studied, and on which he has written as 
a man of genius and of wisdom, in all that concerns com- 
merce and arts in general, and political calculation. But 
you will wonder still more when you hear that with his 
knowledge he combines a sensibility that I love; he is an 
enthusiast over the beauties of Jean-Jacques and of Vol- 
taire, and he can shed tears over Clarissa. He is cheerful 
and even-tempered. . . . 


And about Adam Smith he says: 


** You know him for two works, both well known, but one 
of which specially deserved a high reputation, Zhe Theory 
of Moral Sentiments and The Wealth of Nations. . . . Mr. 
Smith has plenty of material by him, but he lacks leisure to 
set it in order. He has hopes, however, of getting an 
interval in the work of his office, and of being able to give 
the public a new edition of his Moral Sentiments. This Mr. 
Smith is a man of prodigious learning ; he has travelled 
much and worked much; his material is immense, and I 
wish very strongly, for my own part, that he would under- 
take a philosophical history, with which he is more capable 
than anyone else of dealing, and which he has meant to 
write. He took us to Dr. Robertson, . . our conver- 
sation turned chiefly on Voltaire and the Abbé de Mably, 
who has attacked him in an indecent fashion for the opinion 
which he gave about Voltaire in his admirable introduction 
to the History of Charles V.” 


(There follows a eulogy by Robertson on Voltaire as an 
historian.) * 

It was from England that La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court took the example of a technical school; it was from 
England that he got his workmen to come; it was Eng- 
lish workmen, prisoners of war, whom ‘he used later in 
his factories. From 1792-8 he lived first in England, then 
in the United States, in close intimacy with La Fayette and 
Franklin; with Priestley and John Adams he studied the 
American constitution, learnt to detest slavery, saw the city 
dispensaries working, and admired the reformatory system. 
It was in the United States that La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court’s Liberalism was shaped and developed. After he 
returned to France in 1800 he worked and wrote there till 
1827, doing social work, and informing the French public 
about the works of Morton, Eden, and Lancaster. 

The example of this Liberal of former days, with 
his activity and his fearlessness of ideas, may well be set 
before some Liberals of to-day. 

CHARLES SCHMIDT. 





A NOVELIST ON NOVELS. 
STONES FROM A GLAss Howse, By Jane Helen Findlater. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 6s. 
“ URBANITY ” is the word that rises to the mind in reading 
the essays that Miss Findlater has gathered together 
under the humorously apologetic title of Stones from a 
Glass House. That shrill and scolding note which has 


* Extracts from a MS. shown me by M M. Sentient: Renyten, 
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1786. This MS. is unpublished. 
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sounded too often in our ears from the days of Carlyle 
and Ruskin downwards is agreeably absent from these 
observations of a novelist upon novels. This general 
amenity of tone does not, however, arise from an absence 
of pronounced opinions. Personal views and preferences 
are shown clearly enough, and are, as might indeed be 
conjectured, in the direction rather of balance, moderation, 
clearness of perception and justness of expression than of 
anything violent, exotic, or one-sided. Generally. these 
preferences speak with a voice of wide tolerance, but 
occasionally they carry their possessor towards a dan- 
gerously conservative attitude, and occasionally, too—as 
perhaps in her unqualified admiration for the descriptive 
vividness of Kipling and Hardy—they bear her a little 
over the judicial boundary line. 


Admirable and apposite is Miss Findlater’s sermon to 
reviewers from the text of Dr. Johnson: “For a young 
lady’s verses, good enough—as compared with excellence, 
nothing”; and probably reviewers will be among its 
most sympathetic readers, since none knows better than 
the wearied man who does his novel-reading as a busi- 
ness: 

‘* how many ‘pretty reputations’ have been ruined by the 

attempt to repeat a success. Reviewers,” she goes on, 
‘* have two snares laid ready for their unwary feet : they are 
apt either to hail some new-comer who is not a genius as if 
he were one; or they entirely fail to discern genius when 
they encounter it. Needless to say that the former is our 
specially modern snare, while the latter was that of the older 
school of reviewers.’ 


Excellent again is the comparison of Charlotte 
Yonge’s work with that of modern novelists, and quite just 
the conclusion that: 


‘“we need .. . a return to nature—to the whole of human 
nature instead of one side of it; a return, in fact, to some of 
those simple, undeniable goodnesses which form such a large 
part of life, and are as truly real, and more so, than half the 
primordial instincts we hear so much about just now.” 

But when we come to the essay upon religious novels— 
the early part of which is as good as anything in the 
collection—we find ourselves conducted by paths which 
we traverse in perfect amity to conclusions that rather 
take away the breath. Miss Findlater has traced in a 
few singularly lucid and suggestive pages the course of de- 
velopment from Robert Falconer to Robert Elsmere; has 
made severe observations, with which the educated reader 
can but agree heartily, upon the “extraordinary popu- 
larity” and “manifest ineptitude” of “Edna Lyall’s” 
philosophy, when the smooth road suddenly gives way 
beneath the reader’s feet, and he finds himself face to 
face with startling generalisations : 

“No brand-new ideas can be the right material for 
building a book of.” ‘‘ The newer the faith the poorer the 
book that is produced by it.” “It is illiberal and perhaps 
unfair to say that the new is never true ; but for the purposes 
of serious fiction it is a safe rule to keep to the old paths.” 


Here, surely, Miss Findlater’s most justifiable distaste for 
the cheap shallowness of certain well-intended and foolish 
novels leads her astray. wood work never sprang yet 
from a resolve to keep to the old paths; and the only 
safe rule “ for the purposes of serious fiction” is to write 
what you believe to be true. The results will be of in- 
terest and value, according to the mental grasp and 
literary skill of the writer; not according to the newness 
ot oldness of his ideas. 

Amid the essays dealing with the craft of literature 
we find two dealing with individual writers; and that 
upon Borrow is altogether delightful. Quotation would 
do it no justice, because its merit lies in balance, pro- 
portion, and general perceptiveness. No person could 
have written this essay who did not love Borrow as he 
should be loved; that is to say, with the whole heart, but 
with a smile for his weaker sides, and an eye open to those 
absurdities that somehow rather intensify his charm. 








OwN ERS of genuine specimens of old English 
Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c.. &c., who desire to dis- 
ot same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 

all Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples. 


FICTION. 
ay By James Prior. London: W. Heinemann. 1904. 
s. 
TaLty. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1904. 6s. 


Goop novels are very scarce. The vast majority «f 
modern novelists set to work—if they will pardon us the 
illustration—much as the squire’s “young ladies,” 
equipped with drawing blocks and water-colours, wander 
sweetly into meadow or beechwood to set down, in crude 
greens and yellows, effects of light which require in the 
painter an extrame sensitiveness to colour and a highly 
original “ pallette.” The capacity of the mediocre artist 
for choosing subjects utterly beyond his strength is un- 
limited. Even when novelists have proved their ability to 
do admirable work in a chosen line, it is not unusual to 
find them going deliberately out of their way to demon- 
strate, quite unnecessarily, their limitations. It is good 
to experiment, but it is generally good to burn the results 
of these experiments. Mr. James Prior wrote such an ex- 
tremely fine novel in Forest Folk that we have no hesita- 
tion in urging The Speaker's readers to send for that novel 
in preference to sending for Hyssop. For Hyssop, though 
it has an unconventional strength of its own, is one of 
those pieces of work by a man of talent which should serve 
merely as a private study for the carefully wrought pictue 
to follow. The subject of Hyssop—a study of a sick 
patient’s loss of the sense of personal identity, and the 
coming into being of a fresh side of a personality, a beauti 
ful side, which has lain dormant under the pressure 
of a past vicious life—is an extremely difficult one, though 
psychologically very interesting. But Mr. Prior has 
failed to do justice to his subject because he has de- 
veloped it in a picture of a domestic interior which is 
almost totally uninteresting. His portrait of the girl Eva, 
whose fresh-born nature, pure and womanly, is suddenly 
invaded and thrust down again by past memories of o'd 
vicious temptations, is very cleverly sketched ; but all the 
people who surround her—the respectable Sample family, 
Ira, and Jim, and Vinnie, and Silla, and the amorous 
curate, and the Irish doctor, O’Brien, who talk incessantly 
about one another—are most tedious and boring people. 
There are flashes of genius in this irritating book, but the 
whole is both hazy and muddled. The author does not 
seem to have found the right atmosphere in which to de- 
velop Eva’s character. Therefore we advise our readers 
to send to the library for Forest Folk. 

Mrs. Finnemore has succeeded in Ta//y in produciag 
a harmonious picture, which is where Hyssop fails. It i: 
not often that a writer, whose work is strongly inspired by 
the example of a master’s spirit, succeeds in convincing 1 
that his work is worth doing at all. But Mrs. Finnemore’s 
novel, which is as saturated with the influence of Thomas 
Hardy as a novel can well be, has an independent grace, 
an old-world charm about it which it would be ungrateful 
not to recognise. Perhaps it is that Mr. Hardy’s example 
has so wrought on the devotion of his disciple that some 
thing of the secret of his spiritual outlook on life has really 
passed to her ; perhaps it is that the authoress has learned 
actually to see the West country people with the eyes of 
her master—but, whatever the reason be, Za//y has a 
quiet beauty in many pages which justifies its creation. 
And the closing chapter, in its touch of unexpected melo- 
drama, betrays again that the authoress’s fidelity to certain 
chosen models is indeed her gracious ruling instinct. 
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BRIGHT ON COBDEN. 

Twelve years after Cobden’s death John Bright, his dearest 
friend, was asked to unveil a statue of Cobden in Bradford. 
On this occasion (July 25, 1877) Bright pronounced one of the 
noblest eulogies that have ever been delivered, and as the 
speech is not easily accessible we take the opportunity of pre- 
senting the greater part of it to our readers. After a brief 
introduction, the orator proceeded : 

OU know probably that Mr. Cobden was 

not what in the world’s language is called 
high-born; that he did not enter upon life with 
what are called great connections; that he was 
not surrounded by the appliances of wealth; that it 
could not be said of him that “ Fortune came smiling to 
his youth and wooed it,” for he was born, if not in a 
humble, at least in a very moderate farm-house, and of a 
respectable and quiet and honourable family in the county 
of Sussex. He had no opportunity of attending 
ancient Universities and availing himself of their advan- 
tages, and—I am afraid I might say—in some degree, per- 
haps, of suffering from some of the disadvantages from 
which those Universities are not free. When he entered 
into life—I mean after he left his parents’ home—he had 
no high patronage to see that his path was cleared before 
him. 

THE MAN OF BUSINESS, 

He came to London. He held a situation in an 
office and warehouse, I think in Watling-street, and he 
entered immediately into the pursuits of business, we may 
be sure with alacrity and with intelligence. From Watling- 
street, by an accident, it became his duty to come down 
to the North of England, as the agent of the house of 
business in which he was; and in the North of Engiand 
his observant and intelligent eye discovered very soon that 
in Yorkshire or Lancashire—but especially in Lancashire, 
with which he became more familiar—there was a field 
where certain qualities which he felt that he possess: 
would be able to make his way and so enable him io 
prosper in life. He settled in Manchester when he was 
only twenty-six years of age, about the year 1830. He 
settled there as a calico printer. He had an excellent 
taste in design and in colour. He had all the qualities, 
then, of a good man of business—industry, intelligence, 
sagacity, probity of the highest kind—therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that his success was great and that it 
was rapid. But, then, he had a mind that was expansive 
and sympathetic, and he could not be content with his 
ledgers and his business and his profits, but his heart 
went out at once to the great population amongst whom 


he lived. He looked around him, and he saw their con- 
dition and he saw their wants, and the first great public 
question to which he turned his mind, as far as I am able 
to gather, was the question of public and national educa- 
tion; and I know the first time that I became acquainted 
with him was in connection with that question. But he 
aot only had this sympathy in regard to what he deemed 
necessary for the instruction of the people, but he found 
that their interests were greatly affected by what he 
thought an unwise foreign policy on the part of the 
Government and the country, and so early as 1834 or 1835 
he published a pamphlet under the title of “England, 
Ireland, and America,” a pamphlet, I venture to say, of 
a sagacity and a foresight such as probably has never 
been excelled by any writer on politics in modern times. 
In this pamphlet he dealt at considerable length with the 
question of Russia and the question of Turkey, because at 
that time great efforts were being made by some persons 
to create and to excite jealousy on the part of England 
against the people of Russia and the Russian Govern- 
ment—efforts which have not ceased even to the day in 
which I am now speaking. I said that the first time I 
became acquainted with him was in connection with the 
subject of education. I went over to Manchester to call 
upon him to ask him if he would be kind enough to come 
te Rochdale and to speak at an education meeting which 
was about to be held in the schoolroom of the Baptist 
Chapel in West-street. of that town. I found him in his 
office in Mosley-street. I introduced myself to him. I 
told him what I wanted. His countenance lit up with 
pleasure to find that there were others that were working 
in this question, and he without hesitation. agreed to 
come. He came and he spoke; and though he was then 
so young as a speaker, yet the qualities of his speech were 
such as remained with him so long as he was able to speak 
at all—clearness, logic, a conversational eloquence, a 
persuasiveness which, when conjoined with the absolute 
truth there was in his eye and his countenance—a per- 
suasiveness which it was almost impossible to resist. 


THe Corn Laws, 


Well, not long after this. there came up the question 
of the Corn Laws, for the skies had lowered and the 
harvests were bad. In 1838 there was a considerable 
movement in Manchester, partly by some private in- 
dividuals and partly and most importantly by the Chamber 
of Commerce, and an Anti-Corn Law Association was 
formed, which ultimately and soon became the now 
famous Anti-Corn Law League. I won’t speak of the 
labours of that league; they are known to some here. 
The time has faded, and the league and its labours have 
gone into the past. Happily, its result remains and can 
never be destroyed. But for seven years the discussion 
on that one question—whether it was good for a man 
to have half a loaf or a whole loaf—the discussion 
was maintained, I will not say with doubtful 
result, for the result never was doubtful, and never could 
be in such a case; but for five years or more we devoted 
ourselves without stint; every waking hour almost was 
given up to the discussion and to the movement in con- 
nection with this question. And there is one incident 
that to me is most touching in connection with it, which 
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I hesitate to refer to, and yet feel I can scarcely avoid. 
It was in September, in the year 1841. The sufferings 
throughout the country were fearful, and you who live 
now, but were not of age to observe what was passing 
in the country then, can have no idea of the state of 
your country in that year. If you want to know some- 
thing of it, and in brief, I would ask you to possess your- 
selves of a little volume just published by my old and 
dear friend, Mr. Henry Ashworth, of Bolton, called 
Recollections of Cobden and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. You will find in a portion of that book a 
description of a state of things, not only in all the towns, 
the manufacturing and industrial towns of the country, 
but in the agricultural districts for which it was pretended 
the protection of the corm law was maintained. At 
that time I was at Leamington, and I was then, on the 
day when Mr. Cobden called upon me—for he happened 
to be there at the time on a visit to some relatives—I 
was in the depths of grief, I might almost say of despair, 
for the light and sunshine of my house had been ex- 
tinguished. All that was left om earth of my young 
wife, except the memory of a sainted life and of too 
brief happiness, was lying cold and still in the chamber 
above us. Mr. Cobden called upon me as his friend, 
and addressed me, as you might suppose, with words of 
condolence. After a time he looked up and said, “ There 
are thousands of houses in England at this moment where 
wives, mothers, and children are dying of hunger. Now,” 
he said, “ when the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I 
would advise you to come with me, and we will never 
rest till the corn law is repealed.” I accepted his 
invitation; I knew that the description he had given 
of the homes of thousands was not an exaggerated 
description. I felt in my conscience that there was a work 
which somebody must do, and therefore I accepted his in- 
vitation; and from that time we never ceased to labour 
herd on behalf of the resolution which we had made. Now, 
don’t suppose that I wish you to imagine that he and I, 
when {t say “we,” were the only persons engaged in this 
great question. We were not even the first, though after- 
wards, perhaps, we became before the public the foremost 
But there were others before us ;and we were joined, not by 
scores, but by hundreds, and afterwards by thousands, anci 
afterwards by countless multitudes ; and afterwards famine 
itself, against which we had warred, joined us; and a great 
Minister was converted, and minorities became majorities, 
and finally the barrier was entirely thrown down ; and since 
then, though there has been suffering, and much suffering, 
in many homes in England, yet no wife and no mother and 
no little child has starved to death as the result of a famine 
made by law. Now, sir, if you cast your eye over the 
globe, what is it you see ? Look at Canada; look at the 
United States, whether on the Atlantic seaboard or on the 
Pacific slope; look at Chili; look at the Australian 
colonies ; look at the great and rich province of Bengal ; 
look on the shores of the Black Sea and the Baltic ; 
wherever the rain falls, wherever the sun shines, wherever 
there are markets and granaries and harvest fields, there 
are men and women everywhere gathering that which comes 
to this country for the sustenance of our people ; and our 
fleets traverse every sea, and visit every port, and bring us 
the food which only about thirty years ago the laws of this 
civilised and Christian country denied to its people. You 
find it in Holy Writ that “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
ae thereof.” We have put Holy Writ into an Act of 

arliament, and since then of that fulness every man and 
woman and little child in this country may freely and abun- 
dantly partake. 

EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS AND War. 


Now, after that great work was done, after the 
Session in which Sir Robert Peel paid that beautiful and 
most just tribute to the service of my lamented friend— 
for you know that he had suffered at the time from ill 
health, which had caused his absence for many weeks 
from Parliament during that most interesting Session—- 
he proceeded to the continent of Europe, and visited 
most of its principal capitals. In every city he was :e- 


ceived by the best men of that city. He was received 
there as a statesman who had achieved a great triumph 
in his own country and who deserved to be received anu 
accepted as a friend and brother by the friends of man 
in every other country. He came back impressed with one 
great feeling of sorrow: that the armaments of Europe 
were so great and that the chances of war with great 
armaments were so much increased. He thought our 
armaments much too great and our taxes from that source 
much too heavy, and he wished to undertake a move- 
ment to convince the people that great reductions might 
be made. In that matter, I regret to say, he entirely 
failed. The fact is, the people were not sufficiently in- 
structed. They were terrified by the stories set before 
them, sometimes by ignorant, sometimes by interested 
persons, and his efforts in that direction, as far as any 
immediate action or result was concerned, were an entire 
failure. After that, and not long after, came another great 
political transaction which greatly disturbed him, as you 
may suppose. I mean the war with Russia—the Crimean 
War. Turning back to his pamphlet, one can understand 
the profound grief with which he must have seen the 
policy of the country at that time. He had warned it 
against it; he had hoped it was impossible; and yet in a 
moment of passion and prejudice that war was under- 
taken. Speaking to me about it more than once, ‘ie 
said: “When the people are themselves in a state of 
frenzy, so that their reason seems to be dethroned, it is 
useless to argue with them. We must wait till there comes 
a cooler and more reasonable time.” He looked on, sad 
and dejected, till the termination of the strife. 


THE FRENCH TREATY. 


After that, if you trace his great life you will come to 
that question which has been referred to by my friend Mr. 
Forster—the question of the French Treaty. Now, that 
was a great work that Mr. Cobden performed, as it were, off 
his own hand. He went to France, communicated with his 
friend Michel Chevalier, the eminent French economist, 
and put himself into communication with the Emperor, 
who was most honest and very intelligent upon this ques- 
tion. M. Rouher, the French Minister, was enabled to 
commence negotiations, and through many months they 
went on, interfered with by many obstacles, but by no 
obstacles in France so great, I believe, as some of the 
obstacles which came from this country. But finally the 
treaty was signed and the triumph was achieved. I ven- 
ture to say that there is no act in any statesman’s life that 
may be looked back to with more unalloyed pleasure by 
him who did it, or by his friends who stood by him and 
commended it, than that great act of the commercial treaty 
with our neighbouring country, France. There are persons 
who think that there did not much come out of it. Th-+se 
are people who want the world to get on much faster than 
it appears Providence has enabled it to get on. I saw the 
other day in that little book of Mr. Ashworth’s that he 
says no less than twenty-seven commercial treaties between 
different countries in Europe followed the treaty between 
England and France, and if it were the time or the opper 
tunity now to give you the figures connected with it, you 
would see that the traffic between England and France in 
fifteen years had increased threefold and that the com- 
merce between half-a-dozen of the principal nations of 
Europe had increased also to an enormous extent. 


Tue Civit WAR IN AMERICA, 


Now we come to one other point which was a great 
grief to my lamented friend; that is, the question of 
the Civil War in America. You know how much he sym- 
pathised, I will not say with the institutions, Lut with the 
interests of the United States. He visited that country 
twice during the course of his life. He had made, as he 
made wherever he went, many very earnest and very warm- 
friends. He, I think, was more broken down in heart and 
feeling by the American War, perhaps, than any other man 
that I happened to know at that time in England. He had 
thought that there was a country spreading over a whole 
continent, and that in that country would be perpetual 
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peace. There was no great army, there was no great navy ; 
there were no foreign politics; America was the home of 
peace. But he had not calculated the effect of a vast 
calamity like the existence of slavery in that country. 
Slavery was one of those devils that would not go out with- 
out tearing the nation that was possessed of it. But still he 
always believed that the result of the war would be slavery 
abolished, and the great Republic, still one and indivisible, 
henceforth, as he had hoped it would be before the war, 
the advocate of peace and the promoter of civilisation. 
Now, my friend did not see the fulfilment of his wishes. It 
was a circumstance somewhat significant, and very affecting 
to the mind, that on the very day that President Lincoln 
and the Northern forces entered the city of Richmond, and 
when, in point of fact, the Slave Confederacy was van- 
Guished and at an end—on that very day—that very Sun- 
day, the 2nd of April, in the year 1865—the spirit of my 
friend left its earthly tenement, and took its way to another, 
and to him doubtless, and I do not doubt, a brighter world. 


His DEATH AND CHARACTER, 


Now, I had been only a month before that sad day 
visiting him at his home at Midhurst. It was a clear day 
in the early March. We strolled out into the fields, 
and as we were returning home he began to talk of his 
poor boy—his only son—who died some nine or ten 
years, I think, before, and, turning round and pointing 
to the beautiful little church, in a most lovely situation, 
he said, “ Yes, my poor boy lies there, and I shall soon 
be with him.” I little thought how soon. Only a few 
days afterwards he came up to London. It was a time 
when the question of expending large sums on the absurd 
and monstrous idea of defending Canada from the United 
States by costly fortifications was before the public, and 
he came up to London with the intention of speaking 
upon that question, and of pointing out to the House of 
Commons the foolish and irrational course on which 
they were invited to enter. He came up on one of the 
bitterest days of that month of March, and he was 
stricken by cold—and fatally stricken. Only, I think, 
some ten days afterwards his complaint became great'y 
aggravated; and on that 2nd of April of which I have 
spoken I was at his rooms early in the morning, and -:e- 
mained with him during some unconscious hours until 
the final close of a life to which I felt myself, and have 
always felt myself, so strongly attached. 

One more picture of him. I attended his funeral at 
Midhurst. He was laid in the same vault with his poor 
boy, in which they are now accompanied by the remains 
of his dear wife and the dear boy’s mother. I attended, 
I say, the funeral. Before we left the house, standing by 
me, and leaning on the coffin, was his sorrowing daughter, 
one whose attachment to her father seems to have been 
a passion scarcely equalled among daughters. She said, 
“My father used to like me very much to read to him 
the Sermon on the Mount.” His own life was, to a large 


_extent—I speak it with reverence and with hesitation— 


a sermon based upon that best, that greatest of all 
sermons. 

I think it will be admitted by those who know any- 
thing in the life of Mr. Cobden that he trod what he be- 
lieved to be the path of duty, and trod it with a firm and 
unfaltering footstep; and when I look upon this statue 
which is now before us, so like him, and so spotless, as 
was his name and his character, I will say that I trust 
his following of the path of duty will have many imitators 
in this district, and that from this stainless marble and 
from those voiceless lips there may be taught a per- 
petual lesson to many generations of the intelligent and 
industrious men of this district of our country. But let 
me add that this which you have erected to-day, or which 
is erected in your midst, is by no means the greatest 
monument that has been built up to him. There is one 
far grander and of wider significance. There is not a 
homestead in the country in which there is not added 
comfort from his labours, not a cottage the dwellers in 
which have not steadier employment, higher wages, and 
a more solid independence. This is his enduring monu 


ment. He worked for these ends, and for these great 
purposes, and he worked even almost to the very day 
when the lamp of life went out. He is gone; but his 
character, his deeds, his life, his example remain a 
possession to us his countrymen. And let this be said 
of him for generations to come, as long as the great men 
of England are spoken of in the English language; let 
it be said of him that Richard Cobden gave the labours 
of a life that he might confer upon his countrymen per- 
fect freedom of industry, and with it not that blessing 
only, but its attendant blessings of plenty and of peace. 





REMINISCENCES OF COBDEN IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


HERE must, I fear, be few persons now alive 
who have personal recollections of Cobden’s 
speeches during the Anti-Corn Law agitation in the 
forties, in the last century, whether on the public plat- 
form or in the House of Commons; not many even who 
can recall him in Parliament at the close of his career. 
I can just go back to the earlier period, for when I was 
a boy I had the run of the Speaker's Gallery, and heard 
several debates in 1845 and 1846, and I can also recollect 
being taken by my father to a great meeting of the Leavue 
at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1846, to hear Cobden, 
Bright, and Fox. I have a vivid memory of the great re- 
ception accorded to Cobden. But the fiery speech of Fox 
left a more distinct impression on me than the sober argu- 
ment of the great leader of the moment. I have more 
distinct recollection of a speech of Cobden in the course 
of the debates on the repeal of the Corn Laws, on a motion, 
I think, of Charles Villiers, to make the repeal immediate 
in lieu of deferring it for three years. Later, I often 
heard Cobden speak, and was always strongly impressed 
by his transparent earnestness, by his great mastery of facts, 
and by his skill in exposition and debate. It has seemed 
to me, of late years, that the House of Commons has 
suffered from the lack of passion of its leading speakers, 
and the substitution for it of pure dialectics, of which the 
House never had greater professors than at present. While 
Cobden’s speeches were not conspicuous for oratory to 
the extent that he never even attempted a peroration, they 
were far from being merely dialectic. His deep convic- 
tions and his power of impressing them on others stood 
him in the place of passion, and for everyday work in such 
an assembly as the House of Commons were more effec- 
tive. He was always listened to with rapt attention. 

I was his colleague in the House from the begin- 
ing of 1864, and had much intercourse with him. He 
kindly regarded me as one of the school of economics of 
whica he was master and as in full sympathy with his 
political views. He was never more active in debate than 
in the year 1864, and made many speeches of great 
and permanent interest and value. Looking back, what 
most struck me was his distrust of and antagonism, if 
not antipathy, to Palmerston. He was unmeasured in 
his contempt for the Premier’s foreign policy as irritating 
to other Powers, futile in its results, and founded on want 
of knowledge of the material and moral power at work 
in Europe, and for his home policy as reactionary. 

At the time I speak of, the foreign question under 
discussion was that of Schleswig-Holstein, in which Pal- 
merston, after giving to the Danes in a public speech, 
which we now know was not authorised by his colleagues, 
every reason to believe that England would support them 
against Prussia and Austria, failed them at the last 
moment, when he found that the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons were averse to war—a very humiliating 
episode in our foreign relations. Up to the last moment 
Palmerston believed that the country would back him up 
and did his best to encourage a war craze among his 
followers. 

In illustration of this and of the absence of any home 
policy, I recollect that Mr. Goschen, who seconded the 
motion for an Address to the Crown at the commencement 
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of the Session of 1864, told me that he had the customary 
interview with Palmerston to receive instruction as to the 
line he should take in his speech. Palmerston explained 
to him at great length the intricacies of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and intimated that he might speak 
boldly and bravely as to the expediency of England giving 
full support to the Danes. After an hour on this topic, 
Goschen interpolated the question, “ What am I to say 
about home affairs and reform?”—a natural question 
from one who was then an ardent Liberal. Palmerston 
scratched his head and replied, “ We’ve been engaged in 
reforming all our lives, and for the life of me I don’t see 
what remains to be done. You may say something if you 
like about county councils, but don’t commit the Govern- 
ment.” I repeated this confidence to Cobden. He was 
immensely amused. “It is just what I have always 
thought,” he said. “ Palmerston is the greatest Tory in the 
House. Nothing will be done as long as he lives, or after 
his death, if he can help it, for he means to hand over 
the Government to the Tories, for whom he is acting as 
a warming pan. As for the Danish question, he must be 
mad if he thinks that England will go to war about it.” 
Palmerston lived in a fool’s paradise on the Danish 
question. Abraham Hayward, who saw much of him at 
this time, told me that up to the very day when the Cabi- 
net met to decide what should be their course, Palmer- 
ston believed that the country was hot for war. The 
Whips, however, on that morning assured him that they 
had certain knowledge the Government would be defeated 
if they so decided. In the Cabinet the Premier ant 
Lord Russell (the Foreign Minister) were alone for war. 
It was an almost unique case of war being prevented by 
action of the House of Commons brought to bear upon 
and through the Cabinet and of the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister accepting defeat of their foreign policy. 
In the debate on the vote of censure moved by Dis- 
raeli Cobden spoke with the utmost vehemence against 
Palmerston,.though he supported an amendment, which in 
itself was almost a censure, but which saved the Govern- 
ment from a party defeat. After a scathing comment on the 
failure of the foreign policy, he addressed the Tory Party: 
“TI think you are very wrong in trying to remove the Pre- 
mier. He does your work better than Lord Derby could 
do. He throws discredit on reform. He spends money 
and is more extravagant than we should allow you to be if 
you were in office. If you will allow him to die a natural 
death, after he has thoroughly demoralised his own party, 


he intends when he makes his political will to hand over 
office to you as his residuary legatee.” 


I look back with some satisfaction to the fact that 
in the early part of the same year I made my first speech 
in the House of Commons in calling attention to the 
escape from Liverpool of the Confederate cruiser the 
Alabama and to its depredations on American com- 
merce, and attacking the Government for negligence in 
not preventing this. I refer to this because I consulted Cob- 
den, among many others, as to this course, and he alone 
advised me to proceed with it. All others of my friends 
were unanimous in saying that I should do myself great 
harm by moving in so popular a subject. It was with 
Cobden’s approval, if not suggestion, that I spoke of the 
Alabama in my speech as virtually a British pirate, and 
predicted that we should have to pay for her depreda- 
tions. Later in the Session I was admitted to a consulta- 
tion between Cobden, W. E. Forster, and Thomas 
Baring, a Tory magnate in the City, but with very sane 
views on the American question. It was decided to raise 
the same question on the escape of another Confederate 
cruiser, the Georgia, and Mr. Baring was entrusted with a 
motion to the effect that these illegitimate cruisers should 
be refused access to British ports. 

Cobden made a most admirable speech on the occa- 
sion, prophetic as to the ill-feeling which would be roused 
in the United States, and showing how strongly oppos*d 
to our own interests as the greatest mercantile marine 
nation, to allow Such proceedings. Every word that he 
said was later verified. 

Two other speeches also remain in my memory, the 


one on moving a resolution as to our relations with China, 
urging that the policy of non-intervention by force of arms 
which we profess to observe in our relations in Europe 
and America should be extended to China—a memorable 
speech full of enlightened views as to the treatment of 
inferior races. The other, the last speech which Cobden 
delivered in the House of Commons, was on a motion 
which he made condemning the extension of Government 
manufacturing establishments, a speech replete with prac- 
tical experience and cogent argument, showing the want of 
enterprise and invention in Government Departments, due 
to the absence of the spur of competition. It made a 
great impression on me, and later, when serving at the 
Admiralty, I acted on the principle Cobden advised in 
opposing as far as I could proposals that were continually 
made for extending the dockyard establishments to fresh 
branches of manufacture. I was reminded of this speech 
of Cobden a few days ago in reading a work on the navy 
by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, a former Chief Constructor «t 
the Admiralty. The writer stated, as the result of iife- 
long experience in naval construction, that no new inven- 
tion in shipbuilding and no improvements in ships had 
ever been effected in the dockyards. They were always 
discouraged by the authorities at Whitehall. All changes 
and improvements in ships were forced on the Board by 
private shipbuilders. 

The last time I met Cobden was, I think, at Worth- 
ing, in the course of the winter or spring of 1865. He 
was then full of the subject of the proposed scheme of 
expenditure in fortifying Canada against possible inva- 
sion from the United States. He regarded this as mon- 
strous folly and futile waste of money, and as likely to 
create ill-feeling and hostility between the people of 
Canada and the United States. Later, he came ta 
London from Midhurst, though in failing health, ex- 
pressly to speak and vote against this scheme, thus incur- 
ring the fresh attack of asthma which led to his death. 
I stood by his grave a few days later at West Lavington, 
with a multitude of his friends and admirers, a most 
impressive and memorable scene. 

A year later, Lord Palmerston 
Prime Minister. His death was not followed ly 
the Government falling into the hands of the 
Tory Party as his residuary legatee in accordance 
with Cobden’s prediction. On the contrary, ‘t 
opened the flood-gates of reform. It led to the imme- 
diate predominance of Gladstone in the Liberal Party. 
There followed the introduction of a Reform Bill, its 
defeat by a secession of Liberals, the brief spell of a 
Tory Government charged with the duty of carrying, 
against their convictions and wishes, a yet more extreme 
measure of reform, and finally, under the spur of an ex- 
tended franchise, the Gladstone Administration of 1868-74. 
I need not recall the fact that this Government, the 
greatest and best of Gladstone’s four Administrations, if 
not the most beneficent which England has ever had, was 
permeated with Cobdenism. It carried out Cobden’s 
ideas and policy in every department of affairs—inter- 
national, colonial, financial, administrative, and legisla- 
tive. It is one of the most remarkable facts of our poli- 
tical history that Cobden, so little able from the date of 
his great victory on behalf of Free Trade to impress his 
political views on successive Governments from 1846 to 
1865, should have exercised such profound influence on 
Governments and Parliaments after his death. For about 
twenty-five years, with the brief interregnum of Disraeli’s 
policy of expansion and militarism, condemned and repu- 
diated by the country at the General Election of 1889, 
Cobdenism was the essential principle of policy of suc- 
cessive Governments. In the last fifteen years we have wit- 
nessed a great reaction from this, with an ever accelerating 
pace towards boundless extravagance, blatant militarism, 
reckless craving for territory in worthless regions in 
every remote corner of the world—and the consequent 
neglect of social reforms and the adoption of reactionary 
measures for the benefit of vested and powerful interests 
—everything, in fact, which Cobden most hated and op- 
posed. Let us hope that the centenary celebration of his 


died while still 
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birth will induce this country to ponder on the change, 
and to count the cost not merely in money and credit but 
in moral influence and in the character of its statesmen. 


G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 





COBDEN AS A PEACEMAKER. 


Y a happy coincidence the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Cobden’s birth falls in the year of a 
‘lreaty with France which crowns the entente cordiale and 
completes the arbitration treaty of last October. Cobden 
knew more about foreign countries than any other states- 
man of his day. He was a great traveller. In his younger 
days he had travelled all over Europe and the United 
States and had gained a wonderful knowledge of many 
different nations—their political aspirations, their 
economical conditions, their governments, their insti- 
tions, and their laws. It was on these observations and 
experiences that he built up that broad philosophy of 
trade and politics which inspired alike his earliest writ- 
ings and his last achievements. In his England, Ire- 
land, and America (1835), and Russia (1836) he had 
exposed many errors of foreign policy, and especially the 
mischiefs that arose from the policy of meddling or 
“ intervening ” in the affairs of other countries. Non-in- 
tervention, therefore, was one of his watchwords. Free 
Trade was another, and in the intercourse which it pro- 
moted and the reciprocal interests which it created he 
saw another great bulwark of peace. When the seven 
years’ agitation was triumphantly concluded by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, Cobden spent fourteen months on the 
continent (from August, 1846, to October, 1847), in 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia. His expe- 
riences are described in Chapter XVIII.—one of the 
most interesting in Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden. The 
journey brought him into touch with many of the greatest 
thinkers and statesmen in Europe, filled his mind with 
new ideas, and set him thinking—and with Cobden 
thinking meant working—on projects for the improve- 
ment of international relations and for the diminution 
of European fleets and armies. 

For the first time in the history of the world a 
genuine international movement set towards peace, en- 
couraged no doubt by the steps that had been taken in 
England and Germany in the direction of emancipating 
commerce as well as by the extension of railways 
and of steam navigation. In 1848 the first Peace 
Congress was held in Brussels. Its resolutions favoured 
the development of arbitration as a means of settling dis- 
putes and called for a general reduction of armaments. 
Cobden flung himself heartily into the new movement and 
addressed himself to framing a national budget, which 
involved military and naval retrenchment to the extent 
of ten millions—a return to the expenditure of 1835. 
In January, 1849, he wrote to Combe: “ You know that 
of old I have felt a strong sentiment upon the subject of 
warlike armaments and war. It is the moral sentiment, 
more than the £ s. d. view of the matter, which impels 
me to undertake the advocacy of a reduction of our 
forces. It was a kindred sentiment (more than the mate- 
rial view of the question) which actuated me on the Corn 
Law and Free Trade question. It would enable me to 
die happy if I could feel the satisfaction of having in 
some degree contributed to the partial disarmament of 
the world.” His motion for reducing armaments was 
brought forward on February 26 and was beaten by a 
majority of 197, but its heroic author was not discour- 
aged, and on June 12 he moved an address to Her 
Majesty praying her to direct her Foreign Secretary “ to 
enter into communication with foreign Powers, inviting 
them to concur in treaties binding the respective parties, 
in the event of any future misunderstanding which cannot 
be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter 
in dispute to the decision of arbitrators.” The speech 
is a model of studied moderation and persuasive argu- 
ment; and though the previous question was moved and 
carried, Lord Palmerston’s reply was couched in tones of 


quite unwonted deference. Cobden carefully distin- 
guished his standpoint from that of the Quakers and of 
those who have conscientious objections to war even for 
self-defence. Nor was he, it is interesting to observe, 
an advocate of the plans projected by St. Pierre, Turgot, 
Kant, and others, for federating the civilised world. He 
was too fond of nationality and independence to care 
for cosmopolitan ideas of this kind. He thought he saw 
a better, a safer, and a more practical course ; and events 
so far have shown that his instinct was sound. “ Whilst 
I do not agree,” he said, “ with those who are in favour 
of a congress of nations ”—with a code of laws, an appeal 
court and a common army .o enforce its decisions—“ I do 
think that if the larger and more civilised Powers 
were to enter into treaties of this kind their decisions 
would become precedents, and you would, in this way, in 
the course of time, establish a kind of common law 
amongst nations which would save the time and trouble 
ot arbitration in each individual case.” 

He anticipated all the hack objections to arbitration. 
He admitted that he had no plan for enforcing an award. 
A party could violate a treaty of arbitration just as it can 
violate any other treaty. But the infamy involved ‘n 
refusing to abide by an award would prove in 
effective deterrent. It was said that no commissioners 
could be trusted with some questions of dispute—questions 
involving national honour, territory, or the like. Cobden 
replied that these matters already were, and had been, 
entrusted to individuals. At the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 Lord Castlereagh had plenipotentiary powers, and 
did by his own decisions on his own responsibility bind 
England and her Government. “I want to know,” said 
Cobden, “ whether as good men as Lord Castlereagh could 
not be found to settle these matters before, as after, a 
twenty years’ war.” Already arbitration had been resorted 
to for specific purposes on several occasions, as for ex- 
ample in settling the Maine boundary dispute. What 
Cobden wanted was only “to carry the principle a little 
further and resort to it, in anticipation, as a mode of 
arranging all quarrels.” 

He knew very well that he was preparing the ground 
for a harvest which he could not expect to reap. Thesma.! 
wits of the House tittered at the very word arbitration. The 
first thing to be done in politics is to familiarise the 
governing classes with ideas. It was very rare then, and 
it is not so very common now, to find successful politicians 
or hereditary legislators ready to welcome new ideas be- 
cause they are good, true, and likely to benefit society. Of 
all Cobden’s extraordinary gifts and virtues this is the one 
that places him so high above other statesmen and political 
agitators, that he could work at once for the present and 
for the future. The dream of a peaceful civilisation, in 
which trial by battle should be abolished, was the distant 
end; free trade, non-intervention, retrenchment in war- 
like expenditure, emancipation of colonies, improvement 
of education, diffusion of knowledge, extension of politi- 
cal responsibility were all steps towards the end. He never 
failed to gather in the small crops of his day as they 
ripened, though he was ever looking forward with mag- 
nificent anticipations to the glorious harvest of the future. 

Anything in the nature of a complete study of the atti- 
tude of Cobden to war and peace, and of the influence 
which he exerted in his own time and in ours, would amount 
to a treatise. The French Treaty of 1860, the peaceful 
settlement of the Alabama claims, the Hague Conference 
upon armaments and arbitration, and the arbitration treaties 
of the last few months are high and notable land-marks. 
But the starting-point of the movement was the great 
public discussion which Cobden and his friends inaugurated 
in 1849 and 1850. For the first time the doctrine of 
peace was preached by men of authority to the peoples of 
Western Europe. “People listened, were keenly inte- 
rested, and in the course of years,” so wrote Mr. Morley a 
generation afterwards, “ the seed which Cobden was sowing 
germinated and bore good fruit.” There lies before me a 
little book, long out of print, which enlarges one's conc2p- 
tion of the part which Cobden played in Europe in the 
middle of last century. It is entitled “ Speeches of Richard 
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Cobden, Esq., M.P., on Peace, Financial Reform, Colonial 
Reform, and other subjects, delivered during 1849.” After 
he had revised the volume Cobden was asked by 
“J. R. W.,” the redactor, to write a preface, but refused 
in a letter which it may now be interesting to reproduce: 
*‘T could not write a preface; and indeed if you append any 
remarks pray let it be known that the republication of the 
speeches is not my work, but yours; and do not attri- 
bute to them rhetorical or oratorical merit, which does not 
belong to them; their sole value—if they have any—consists 
in the facts they contain, which have been always very care- 
fully prepared; and in no case has their truth been in- 
validated. My rule has always been never to state a fact 
publicly which does not either rest on official documents or 
for which I have not the corroborative testimony of more 
than one private authoritv. I have found this plan abso- 
lutely necessary as a protection against the host of corre- 
spondents who have tendered me information upon public 
questions, without always duly verifying the accuracy of 
their statements.” 
In these sentences may be found the secret of much 


of Cobden’s success in the advocacy of great causes. 
Francis W. Hirst. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


HE malice of misrepresentation in this country, and 
still more in Germany, where ignorance has been 
fortified by the disquisitions of officially inspired pro- 
fessors, has always described the Manchester School and 
Cobden, its founder, leader, and exponent, as a school of 
thought hostile to all forms of State activity. This is an 
entire perversion of the truth. In 1835, when Cobden 
penned his memorable pamphlet on England, Ireland, and 
America, he found two great political parties pledged to 
almost every kind of evil activity, and pledged against 
almost every kind of beneficial activity. Labour and 
commerce were hampered and harassed and taxed at 
every turn. A costly army was kept up to suppress dis- 
content and shoot down famished rioters at home, or 
to interfere in the quarrels of the continent, but only 
£20,000 a year was assigned to education, and the great 
mass of the population could neither read nor write. It 
is true that the philosophical Radicals had persuaded the 
Whigs to undertake the reform of local rovernment, and 
the Municipal Corporation Acts of 1834, with the Poor 
Law reform of 1835, constituted fruitful changes. 

Cobden’s views of reform covered the whole field of 
society and government, but he was always in favour of 
doing one thing at a time. He was under no illusions ; 
he never expected to see-all the changes he desired ac- 
complished, and he decided in his thirty-fourth year that 
the first task must be to dispel famine by opening the 
ports to com. 

But before that time he had already proved that he 
was not a man of one idea. In 1832 he and his partner 
established a school in connection with their print works 
at Sabden, which served as an example to other parts 
of Lancashire, and he went about preaching the gospel 
of education to the leading people in the neighbourhood. 
In 1835, as “a Manchester manufacturer,” he showed 
what the State might do for Ireland by encouraging the 
construction of railways, harbours, and steam navigation. 
He showed that the great advantage possessed by the 
United States over England was that the Americans spent 
public money on education, whereas we spent it on arma- 
ments. “How can we hope,” he said, “to compete with 
such a country when we spend only £20,000 a year in 
educating our children, while the State of New York alone 
spends $1,200,000 on this service?” In the same year 
he laid the train of an agitation for giving Manchester 
a municipal charter and a system of local government, and 
succeeded with his friends in accomplishing this great 
object, after a hard struggle of six months, in 1838. 

When he returned from his continental travels after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws he found that the gradual 
extension of education by voluntary means and public 
grants in aid was being hampered by sectarian disputes. 
But although, as he said, it was “ the greatest of all causes,” 


education had then no locus standi in Parliament. The 
Whigs and the Tories were alike suspicious and negligent. 
It was almost the only subject upon which they were 
heartily in favour of retrenchment. The Anglican 
Church wished to maintain its monopoly, such as it was, 
of the miserable education then provided and wanted to 
administer in its own schools the greater part of the public 
grants. The majority both of Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists still failed to understand the Roman Catholics. 
Cobden grasped the position. He did not wish to exclud= 
the Bible from schools, and he thought that in many parts 
of England the authorised version of the Bible might be 
read without giving offence. But he pointed out that 
Roman Catholics would not consent to their children re- 
ceiving Bible lessons, and that to adopt a universal system 
of undenominational religion would be unjust and im- 
possible. He then frankly adopted the secular plan— 
that of Massachusetts being his model. He would leave 
the question of Biblical instruction, subject to conscience 
clauses, to local arrangement. He would have education 
provided from local rates; and it should be free, com- 
pulsory, and secular. The plan which he favoured war, 
as Mr. Morley takes occasion to remark (Chapter XXT. of 
Cobden’s Life), after twenty years of lost time, practically 
accepted, “ with the important exception that elementary 
instruction is not yet (1881) gratuitous.” 

In 1851 Cobden was one of a small minority of forty- 
nine who followed W. J. Fox into the lobby in favour of 
establishing free schools for secular education, to be sup- 
ported out of the local rates and to be managed by local 
committees elected by the ratepayers. 

He was just as much interested in secondary and tech- 
nical education. In one of his very finest addresses (to the 
members of a mechanics’ institute, October 25, 1853) he 
urged the importance of providing means of instruction 
for the neglected adult population. “You weavers,” heszid, 
“should learn designing from a good master, and you 
should get a Government department to assist you by pro- 
viding models both of sculpture and drawing. The Institute 
should teach geography and chemistry, and there should 
be a French class,” etc. “We shall never be safe,” he de- 
clared, “ as a manufacturing and mining community, until 
a school invariably grows up along with every manufa>- 
tory and at the mouth of every pit and mine in the 
Kingdom.” We must always be ready to learn from uther 
countries ; “we must not be like the Chinese with their 
junks, who refuse to build their ships after our improved 
models.” If ever our circumstances straitened, if our com- 
merce declined, if our Government embarked us in poli- 
tical difficulties and dangers, we should have to look for 
recovery and security to the masses ; and “ there is nobady 
but will say we had better have an educated people to me2* 
them than have to encounter them with masses of ignor- 
ance and untrained passion.” 





COBDEN’S HOME. 


N the course of this week the artist, the photographer, 
| and the journalist will do their utmost to give 
vivid impressions of the hamlet of Heyshott and the 
neighbouring townlet of Midhurst ; for to this remote brt 
lovely corner of Sussex, which Dame Fortune in one of 
her most whimsical moods chose to be the cradle of the 
Manchester school, many a pilgrim will bend his way on 
Friday, June 3, the centenary of Richard Cobden’s birth. 
The word-painter cannot improve ‘the well-known de 
scription with which Mr. Morley begins the first chapter 
of Cobden’s life: 

“ Heyshott is a hamlet in a sequestered corner of West 
Sussex, not many miles from the Hampshire border. It is one 
of the crests that, like wooded islands, dot the great valley of 
the Weald. Near at hand the red house-tops of Midhurst sleep 
among the trees, while Chichester lies in the flats a dozen miles 
away, beyond the steep escarpments of the South Downs, that 
here are nearing their western edge. Heyshott has a high roll- 
ing upland of its own, part of the majestic wall that runs from 
Beachy Head almost to Portsmouth. As the traveller ascends 


the little neighbouring height of West Lavington, he discerns far 
off to the left, at the end of a dim line, the dark clump of 
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sentinel trees at Chanctonbury, whence one may look forth over 
the glistening flood of the Channel or hear the waters beat 
upon the shore. The country around Midhurst is sprinkled 
thinly with farms and modest homesteads. Patches of dark 
forest mingle with green spaces of common, with wide reaches 
of heath, with ponds flashing in the sunlight, and with the 
white or yellow clearing of the fallows. The swelling turf of 
the headland, looking northward across the Weald to the loved 
companion-downs of Surrey, is broken by soft wooded hollows, 
where the shepherd finds a shelter from the noontide sun, or 
from the showers that are borne along in the driving flight of 
the south-west wind.” 

The 170 acres of wood and farmland which form 
the little Cobden estate of Dunford lie on the edge of 
Ambersham Common, a few hundred yards from an 
ancient British camp. The place is very lovely, and an 
altogether enchanting specimen of Nature’s most varie 
handiwork when it is decked with the young leaves and 
blossoms of spring or with the rich brown tints of autumn. 
There is a pine wood and a stream that runs swiftly till 
it joins the sluggish Rother. The old farmhouse where 
Cobden was born was pulled down by him more than halt 
a century ago, soon after he bought back the property, 
and Dunford House which he erected on the site is 
not attractive to the eye. Hard by, on a wooded knoll 
that looks across to the South Downs, is Oatscroft, a 
charming little house, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher Unwin. It was originally one of the farmhouses 
connected with the property. While Dunford House 
was being built, Cobden spent some months in Oatscroft, 
then called “ Walkers,” and there he wrote at least one 
of his pamphlets. The house is also associated with 
Cobden’s biography, for Mr. Morley stayed there for some 
time while he was writing the life of Cobden. Many 
interesting relics of Cobden, including the greater part 
of his library, are now preserved there. Mr. T. B. 
Potter, one of the most genial and popular of his disciples, 
and the first president of the Cobden Club, occupied ihe 
house for many years. 

Even now, when the railway has done its best 
or its worst, Heyshott is still as Cobden described it in 
1850, “One of the most secluded corners of England.” 
Once when he was speaking at Aylesbury some base 
fellow asked him how he got the property. The proud 
and ready answer came back at once ‘I am indebted fer 
it to the bounty of my countrymen. It was the scene of 
my birth and my infancy ; it was the property of my ances- 
tors; and it is by the munificence of my countrymen that 
this small estate, which had been alienated by my father 
by necessity, has again come into my hands, and that 
I am enabled to light up again the hearth of my fathers ; 
I say there is no warrior duke who owns a vast domain 
by the vote of the Imperial Parliament who holds his 
property by a more honourable title than that by which 
I possess mine.” 





A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


It may be useful to provide students of Cobden’s life and 
opinions, and those who wish to make their library as 
complete as possible, with a short bibliography of the books 
that comprise or illustrate his speeches and writings. 
The list of books given below is smaller and more select 
than the useful bibliography (founded on the British 
Museum’s catalogue) printed at the end of the latest 
(one vol.) edition of Mr. Morley’s Life; but it also con- 
tains some works not there mentioned. 

1. CoBDEN’s SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

“Speeches on Questions of Public Policy.” Edited 
by John Bright and J. E. Thorold Rogers. -(Macmillan.) 

“Speeches on Peace, Financial Reform,” &c., de- 
livered during 1849. (London and Liverpool, 1850.) This 
is the only volume of his speeches revised by the author ; 
and most of the speeches contained in it are not in the 

Bright and Rogers collection. 

The following speeches, which do not appear in the collec- 
tion edited by Bright and Thorold Rogers, were published sepa- 
rately at the time, and may be found in the British Museum. 
They were revised by the author. 

Speech of March 14, 1842, on the “ Land Tax Fraud.” 

Speech in House of Commons, February 18th, 1848. 

Speech to National Parliamentary Reform Association, 
London, 1851, on “ Extension of the Franchise.” 





. ** Address at the Peace Conference in Edinburgh, October, 
I S35.” 

“The Political Writings of Richard Cobden,” with 
introductions by Lord Welby and Sir L. Mallet. 2 vols., 
1904. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“Free Trade and Other Fundamental Doctrines of 
the Manchester School.” (Harper's, 1903.) Conta‘ning 
one speech and a letter on the German Zollverein, not 
elsewhere reprinted. 

It should be added that most of Cobden’s speeches and 
writings during the Free Trade Campaign, 1839-1846, are to be 
found in the Anti-Corn Law Circular and League Journal. 
Some of his earlier contributions—chiefly on the Incorporation 
of Manchester—appeared in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times, and some of his later letters, especially on the Land 
Question, were contributed to the Morning Star. 

2. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 

“ The Life of Richard Cobden,” by Mr. John Morley. 
First published, 1881. Latest edition, 1904. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

“Recollections of Richard Cobden and The Anti- 
Corn Law League,” by H. Ashworth. Published in 1377. 
Now out of print. 

“Cobden et le Ligue.” Paris, 1845, by Fréderic 
Bastiat. 

“Richard Cobden and the Jubilee of Free Trade,” 
by H. Dunckley and Others. 1896. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

“Reminiscences of Richard Cobden,” by Mrs. 
Schwabe, with Preface by Lord Farrer. 1895. (Fisher 
Unwin.) ; 

“ Alderman Cobden, of Manchester,” by Sir E. W. 
Watkin. 1851. (Ward and Lock.) 

“ Cobden and Modern Political Opinion,” by Thor>!d 
Rogers. London, 1873. 

Other books to be consulted are Prentice’s “History of 
Manchester and of fhe Anti-Corn Law League”; Histories of 
the Free Trade Movement by Armitage Smith and Mongredien ; 
numerous pamphlets published by the Cobden Club, and the 
standard histories of Miss Martineau and Sir Spencer Walpole. 





} The Cobden ' Cen tenary. 


FREE TRADE AND OTHER FUNDA- 
MENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 


By FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 

This book throws much new light upon the work of Cobden 
and his associates. In it will be found speeches and letters of 
Cobden, Bright, Fox of Oldham, Joseph Hume, and others, 
which do not appear in any other book now in print. Among its 
valuable contents may be mentioned the Manchester petition, 
Cobden’s letter to the League Circular on the German Zollverein, 
and the late Lord Farrer's criticism of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's 
first scheme for a British Zollverein. 


MODERN SOCIALISM. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 


By R. C. K. ENSOR. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


‘* Worthy of the consideration of all who study political and 
social questions.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 

“* A welcome aid to all students of the Socialist movement of 
to-day.” —Morning Post. 


TORYISM. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 


By F . E e Ss M I T H . 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
“A very interesting and valuable book. An admirable 
summary of English political history.” —Spectator. x 
‘* A book ingeniously conceived and competently executed,” — 
Globe. 
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THE COBDEN CENTENARY. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN has recently issued a popular 


edition of MR. JOHN MORLEY’S 


LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 





With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


JUBILEE EDITION, 2 Vols, cloth, 7/= the set. 


I vol., cloth, 2/6 net. 
FREE TRADE EDITION, Paper Covers. 6d. 





A NEW 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN. 





EDITION. 





With Preface by LORD WELBY and Introductions by Sir LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT and a Bibliography. 
JUBILEE EDITION of RICHARD COBDEN’S LIFE. 


With Frontispieces. 2 vols. Uniform with the 


Cloth, 7/- the set. 





LABOUR AND PROTECTION. 


ESSAYS by JOHN BURNS, G. J. HOLYOAKE, 
SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, PRINCE KROPOT- 
KIN, and others. Edited by H.W. MASSINGHAM. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6/s, 





BRITISH 
TRADE. 


ESSAYS by Members of leading English Firms. 
Edited by HAROLD COX, late Secretary of the 
Cobden Club. Large Crown 8vo. 6/*, (2nd Im- 
pression.) 


INDUSTRIES UNDER FREE 





THE FISCAL PROBLEM. With Diagrams. 


By J. McCLELLAND. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/=; 
Paper Covers, 1/, 


CORN LAW RHYMES, and other Verses. 


By EBENEZER ELLIOT. Cloth, 6d.; 


Paper 
Covers, 2d. 


MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. A Reply. 


By HAROLD COX, late Secretary of the Cobden 
Club. Price 2d, net. 





THE POLICY OF FREE IMPORTS. 


A Paper read at Liverpool on 16th February, 1903, to 
the New Century Society. By HAROLD COX. 
Paper Covers, 6d, net ; also 1d, 





COBDEN’S WORK AND OPINIONS. 


By LORD WELBY and SIR LOUIS MALLET. 
Cloth, 3d. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION BY J. E. C. BODLEY. 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: A Study of their 





Political Psychology. 
By EMILE BOUTMY. Demy 8vo. 16/s. 


“M. Boutmy is an acute and not unkindly critic, and his book 
is one of those which ought to be carefully perused and sympa- 
thetically interpreted by every thoughtful Englishman."—W. L 
Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


INTRODUCTION BY HODGSON PRATT. 

THE SOCIETY OF TO-MORROW: A Fore- 
cast of its Political and Economic 
Organisation. 


By G. DE MOLINARI. 
of FREDERIC PASSY. 





With a Prefatory Letter 
Crown 8vo. 6/s, 
** The book is important, interesting, and certainly to be reckoned 


with by every student of the social order and its future goal.”"— 
Week's Survey. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVE- 
MENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. 
By GEORGE HOWELL. Demy 8vo. 10/6, 

THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE: Studies 











in Problems of Modern City Life in 
England. 
Large Crown 8vo. 


Cheap Edition. 2/6 net. 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 





By Proressor VILLARI. 
Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. 


Illustrated. 


Large 
1 Vol. 


2/6 net. 
THE LIFE OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 








By Prorgessor VILLARI. Illustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. 1 Vol. 2/6 net. 


LABOUR AND OTHER QUESTIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By “INDICUS.” 








Crown 8vo. 


3/6. 








JUST THE SERIES FOR YOUR CLUB LIBRARY! 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF 





is a series of 19 volumes on vital subjects written by such specialists as L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, HENRY DUNCKLEY, THOROLD ROGERS, and the RIGHT HON. 


JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


We are now offering this series on the instalment plan and at half-price. 


Send a postcard for full particulars. 
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